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vania established a recognized 

state program in the field of 
health and physical education.* 
These fifteen years have witnessed 
a steady progress in its develop- 
ment. With approximately 200 
teachers of health and physical education employed in 
the public schools of Pennsylvania in 1920, this number 
has increased until today there are 2,000 such teachers. 
In point of numbers, it is the largest group of special 
teachers, followed by the commercial group with 1,900 
and industrial arts with 1,500. In 1920, a program of 
health and physical education was to be found in only 
25 of our school districts while today that number has 
increased to 575. With reference to the preparation of 
well ‘qualified teachers in this field, there are this year, 
1,922 students enrolled in 4-year professional courses in 
colleges of the state, 330 of whom are seniors. 

This progress is even more significant when we con- 
sider the fact that public opinion of school men concern- 
ing the functions and purposes of a school program has 
always been conservative. New subjects have not been 
accepted readily. The emphasis upon the so-called intel- 
lectual functions of the school still persists, and even 
today to many, the word “physical” arouses the old subtle 
contrast to the word “mind.” Dr. L. P. Jacks has stated 
it very well when he says, “There are too many of our 
educators, who seem precluded, as by a law of nature, 
from conceiving that anything can possibly be educa- 
tional unless it is mediated by a book, accepted in a sit- 
ting posture, and tested by an examination; or that phys- 
ical education can be anything else than helping the pupil 
to stretch his limbs thus improving his digestion and so 
be in better shape for sustaining the persecutions of the 
classroom.” 


Peis years ago, Pennsyl- 


Harrisburg, 


VEN today there is undoubtedly no other field that 

is so much in need of educational interpretation to 
the general educator and to the general public as is that 
of physical education. Such interpretation, if it is to 
come at all, must necessarily come largely from the pro- 
gram itself—its purposes, its content, and its objectives. 
In order to provide a constructive program—one that is 
really worth while—the physical education profession a 
decade ago asked of the schools that they give them 
these three minimum essentials: 

1. Adequate facilities, both indoors and outdoors. 

2. Time in the school day to provide a real program. 

3. The employment of well-qualified teachers. 

In response to this request, facilities and trained lead- 
ership have been provided in reasonably generous meas- 
ure. Approximately 12 per cent of the cost of all high 








; *A paper presented before the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation Convention, April 27, 1935, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Health and Physical Education Faces 
the Future 
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school construction in Pennsyl- 
vania for the past fifteen years 
has been spent for gymnasia, 
pools, showers, locker-rooms, and 
equipment (over three million dol- 
lars for salaries). The time allot- 
ment, however, is still inadequate 
and we are still providing a minimum program of but 
two periods a week when the very minimum allocation 
should be at least one period each school day. 


RANTED facilities, trained leadership, and a mini- 
mum time allotment, the immediate problem is con- 
cerned with the program itself. We are now asking our 
teachers of physical education for: 
1. A graded sequential program. 
2. A program based on individual needs. 
3. A program based on the latest educational methods and 
procedures. 
and from the general educator: 
1. More time in the school program. 
2. Academic recognition. 
The demand from our teachers of physical education 
for academic credit for work done in high school is be- 


coming increasingly more insistent. In general, I am in 


sympathy with this request, provided, however, the pro- 
gram is based on the individual needs of the child, and 
is consistent with sound, generally accepted educational 
practice as to methods, general aims, and procedure. In 
the development of such a program, you should think of 
it in terms of quality rather than in terms of quantity. 
A certain number of periods a week under well-qualified 
teachers, in well-equipped gymnasiums will not alone 
assure a good program. First of all, your materials of 
instruction should be so well organized that they will 
lead to the realization of very definite educational objec- 


tives. You should be assured that the classes that come 


to you in any one group shall, at least, be of the same 
school grade, and in numbers consistent with good teach- 
ing. I appreciate the fact that the too frequent policy in 
programming which sends the child to the gymnasium 
whenever he has a free period, and disregarding grade 
placement, makes a good program impossible. 

Secondly, you should provide a variety of activities 


selected and based on the physical, emotional, and social 


needs of the pupils. This is the responsibility of our 
teachers of physical education. Basketball, for example, 
is not enough—no one activity should be chosen that 
does not offer the opportunity for every child in the class 
to participate all of the time for the entire period. Our 
training schools must accept a great deal of the responsi- 
bility for our choice of activities. Much time is spent in 
these schools giving instruction in many skills that may 
seldom be used in the public schools, either because the 
classes are too large, or the facilities are inadequate. 
Another danger is to be found in the fact that each 
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teacher enjoys teaching what he or she does best and it is 
too frequently found that they are teaching their ‘major 
interest” to the exclusion of other activities. We must 
avoid overspecialization. 

In the development of a comprehensive program in 
physical education you must utilize the natural interests 
of youth and offer activities that appeal to all sides of 
his nature, if the program is to be worth while and is to 
endure. 

Full use should be made of all facilities that are avail- 
able and that will add to the value of the program. 
Many school districts provide adequate shower facilities 
for girls only to find that they are not used. If time per- 


- mitted, I could cite many similar instances of failing to 


use facilities that are essential parts of an acceptable 
program. 

Physical education is no longer a subject but a field 
and a rapidly expanding one. Your objectives are becom- 
ing clearer and certain outcomes are being emphasized 
that are becoming increasingly important. Achievement 
is being measured as well as ability. To be of enduring 
quality, the subject matter of instruction must first be 
adjusted so that it will lead to the realization of social 
needs and purposes, and, secondly, a method must be 
found whereby what you are teaching shall function more 
effectively in the social development of the individual 
child. 


ITH reference to health instruction, one prominent 
physician has said, “‘We should organize our pro- 
gram of health instruction through education of the indi- 
vidual child and parent, not alone in regard to factual 
material, but by utilizing every situation, both in the 
home and in the school for the development of correct 
attitudes and practices.”” This should be one of the chief 
objectives of our program in health instruction in the 
elementary schools, but it seems to be the one thing that 
is the most difficult to accomplish. Unfortunately, the 
demand from teachers is, in most cases, for more content 
—more textbook material, rather than employing natural 
situations to drive home the important lessons in health. 
As soon, however, as we get away from textbook 
slavery, there are other problems arising which are 
equally serious. One of these comes to you under the 
guise of “motivation”—apparently based upon the phil- 
osophy that “the end justifies the means.” Thousands of 
children are being weighed and measured each year and 
their weight judged by an arbitrary and so-called “nor- 
mal” standard, which upon sober thought has no reason- 
able justification. Gain or loss of weight over a period of 
time is the one factor that is important. Again, in the 
selection of the materials of instruction we have too fre- 
quently accepted any material that will make the teach- 
ing easier and the subject more interesting. Even our 
best literature has been changed beyond all recognition 
to make “a Roman holiday” for our health rhymesters 
and for those to whom no literature is sacred if it can be 
used to “teach a moral or adorn a tale.” 
Another motivating device is that by which the child 
is asked to check his own health habits or practices and 
report to a teacher whom he wishes to please and whose 
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disfavor he fears. You should be most careful not to set 
up procedures whose results in other respects are More 
serious than the conditions which they are designed ty 
correct. 

Interest in health instruction and health service % 
widespread and fruitful in elementary education, es 
generally speaking, hardly touched the secondary field, 
A leader in educational thought has this to say concer. 
ing the need for such a program: 

“When a community assesses its secondary program in terms 
of health and good social adjustment of its high school graduates 
rather than in terms of their ability to pass college entrance 
examinations and survive the freshman year, we shall see a 
prompt right-about face in the high school attitude toward , 
health program. Of all our local non-profit institutions, high 
schools respond most quickly to local demands. The first step 
in encouraging a high school health program is to build a com. 
munity demand for it, and an appreciation of its importance.” 


ONTROVERSIAL as is the subject of athletics, its 
problems, if they are to be solved, must be solved 

by our teachers of physical education and our educational 
leaders. I am not an apologist for the abuses which have 
crept into their administration. Our state high school 
athletic associations and the National Federation are 
doing much to eradicate them. Nevertheless, there is stil] 
much to be done. The general public, those who are sup. 
porting athletics through paid admissions, are not much 
concerned, unfortunately, with educational objectives, 
Their knowledge of athletics is gleaned from the news- 
papers and by attendance at games. Their interest is in 
the winning teams and the so-called star athlete on the 
team. Because of this interest of the sports-loving public, 
our students and school men have permitted themselves 
to become too much concerned with athletic supremacy, 
The one and only standard of measurement is all too 
frequently winning athletics. It has become, in too many 
instances, solely a means for public entertainment—a 
student amusement activity—promoted for the benefit of 
the general public who know little and care less about 
educational objectives. They are simply looking to the 
school as an agent for providing them with the spectacle 
of athletic competition. They are more competent, in 
their own minds, to give advice and suggestions as to 
how this subject shall be taught, by whom it shall be 
taught, and to whom it shall be taught. Looking at the 
entire problem from an individual and community point 
of view, there are three important factors to be consid- 
ered: first, the participant; second, the school: and third, 
the general public. I have mentioned these in the order 
of their relative importance. In practice, however, we 
have too frequently reversed this order and are giving 


entirely too much attention to the wishes of outside in- . 


terests and supporters and not enough to the boy or girl 
participating. 

We hear much these days with reference to over- 
emphasis in athletics. What has really happened is that 
we have placed the wrong interpretation on conditions. 
The schools are not suffering from an overemphasis on 
sports and athletics, but rather they are suffering from 
an overemphasis of its commercial implications and the 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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e « Can It Now Be Told? « -e« 


N HEALTH educational 

efforts conducted in con- 

nection with medicine and 
preventive medicine, we pos- 
sess some facts which are accepted with almost complete 
certainty and which are true for practically 100 per cent 
of the time and for nearly all people.* Then, we are 
possessed of some facts or near facts which are probably 
true but about which we are not so sure. Then there are 
other items of so-called information used in the health 
educational field that, while still quite generally accepted, 
are in reality fallacious. 

In regard to the first group you will note that even 
here we use the qualifying expression “almost.” This 
unfortunately reflects one of the inherent limitations of 
medicine. I remember a comment made by the late Pro- 
fessor Janeway in his first lecture on general medicine to 
the third-year class in my time at the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in New York. He stated that we 
should realize from the beginning that there were two 
words foreign to medicine—“always” and “never.” There 
were exceptions to all rules. Of course he might have 
added that there were exceptions even to this generaliza- 
tion about “always” and “never,” such as the apparently 
100 per cent reliable line of hereditary transmission for 
hemophilia, for instance! 

It would be nice in education on preventive medicine 
if sometimes we could be absolutely certain about a rec- 
ommendation “always” working. It is too bad that we 
cannot be. It is because this limitation is frequently 
ignored that some of the public are sometimes misled by 
lay writers and enthusiastic non-medical investigators 
and statisticians, who are naturally fond of 100 per cent 
pronouncements. 

When to Tell the Public ?—There is a further compli- 
cation. Even when we know a fact with practical cer- 
tainty the question sometimes arises as to the timeliness 
of its dissemination. When is it best to put emphasis 
upon such and such an item in health education? For 
instance, how far ahead of the medical profession’s aware- 
ness should the public be advised of a specific develop- 
ment? Certainly physicians have learned a lot about 
tuberculosis from their patients. Certainly many doctors 
took a first real interest in diphtheria immunization as a 
result of the widespread popular dissemination of facts. 
We remember in 1924 receiving a note from a doctor in 
Minnesota, reading: ““Won’t you send me some stuff for 
that ‘Chick’ test—my patients think it is a good thing.” 
In pneumonia, we now know that serum is a very useful 
therapeutic measure in certain types of the disease. 
Some doctors know this also, but many others are still 
skeptical. Physicians of New York City and of Boston, 


.* Presented before the annual meeting of the California Tubercu- 
losis Association, in Long Beach, California, March 30, 1935. 
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D. B. ARMSTRONG, M.D., Sc.D. 


Third Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 


for instance, have frequently 
been told of the value of 
sputum typing and of spe- 
cific serum therapy in pneu- 
monia, yet I am advised on good authority that not more 
than 5 per cent of them at the present time attending 
cases of lobar pneumonia take advantage of these mu- 
nicipal facilities. When will the time come to build a 
backfire? The fact about serum treatment is there. The 
public needs this information. Is the doctor nearly 
enough ready to have it unloaded upon him through this 
backdoor approach? In other words, can it now be told? 
I might say that we in our organization are now acting 
more and more aggressively in line with an affirmative 
answer to that particular question. 

As implied in the beginning, it seems possible to clas- 
sify “health facts” by their degree of validity. Putting 
aside entirely the method of disseminating such facts, 
which is another long story, can we attempt roughly to 
determine what can and should be told to the public, 
not only in the field of tuberculosis, but of health and 
disease prevention in general? 

“Grade A” Facts.— Are there in reality certain factors 
in our health educational program that can today, at 
least with reasonable confidence, be labelled “Grade A” 
facts? Obviously, we cannot attempt to list all of the 
items that in our opinion could now be classified as 
“Grade A”; yet all items employed by health educational 
agencies in their programs should regularly be scrutin- 
ized from this point of view. Here are a few examples of 
“Grade A” facts, yet even to these there probably will 
not be universal acquiescence. 

Take the question of diet. There is, of course, a great 
deal we do not know about nutrition, yet we seem to 
be quite certain that a balanced ration is of fundamental 
importance to health. This idea seems to be generously 
supported both by animal experimentation and human 
experience. Dr. Sherman and others have pointed out 
that apparently for normal life and growth, for disease 
resistance, and for tissue health, we must have at least 
a minimum supply of calcium, and certain other min- 
erals, and of the vitamins. Consequently, health educa- 
tion that interprets this point of view of science in prac- 
ticable and intelligible statements, would seem to be 
based solidly, for the time being at least, upon health 
facts. 

There seems also to be a high degree of certainty as to 
the hygienic and therapeutic value of sunlight, within 
fairly definite limitations.. While widely exploited for 
commercial ends, sunlight, either natural or artificial, 
seems to be a definite aid to health and strength when 
properly used. We need here, of course, careful delimita- 
tion and definition, but with scientific guidance, there is 
much that can be said with assurance. 


New York, NLY. 
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Let us consider communicable disease. There is much 
that seems to be incontrovertible within the limits of 
our present knowledge. We have many positive facts 
concerning the sources and modes of infection. Much 
has been proved about water and milk supplies as 
mediums of infection, and about carriers in typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and other affections. We can speak 
with definiteness concerning the importance of protecting 
infants from contact infection in such diseases as measles 
and whooping cough. We know that it is important to 
advocate the washing of hands before eating and after 
using the toilet. There is much that can be said with 
assurance to parents concerning the proper care and 
treatment of, as well as the convalescence from, such a 
disease as measles, not so much to prevent infection, as 
to prevent complications, serious sequelae, and fatalities. 
Finally, on the side of prevention, we have very definite 
facts to offer the public in the field of immunization as 
applied to diphtheria, smallpox, and typhoid fever, and, 
with somewhat less positiveness, to measles, scarlet fever, 
poliomyelitis, and certain other conditions, and, in treat- 
ment, we have also the above-mentioned serum therapy 
for certain types of pneumonias. 

Frailty in Method.—Still in the field of what may be 

considered “Grade A” facts, there is a fluctuating volume 
of health promotive and disease preventive educational 
items that has, in theory, full scientific support, but 
whose effective application is handicapped by a serious 
limitation, or an inherent frailty in method of use; for 
example, the movement for early disease detection. Much 
is being said to the public about early diagnosis, and to 
the medical profession about so-called preclinical medi- 
cine. The slogan is “find disease early,” and to some 
extent this is a sound objective. Certainly many affec- 
tions can be diagnosed, treated, and arrested or cured 
at a much earlier stage than the usual course of events 
permits. Examples of this are an incipient tuberculosis, 
a localized cancerous growth, an early pancreatic, or car- 
diac, or nephritic affection. 
The medium advocated is the periodic health examin- 
ation—a medium sound in theory, but as yet very frail 
in practice. The public is not yet educated to go to the 
doctor early enough: the doctor not yet sufficiently in- 
terested or informed or equipped to carry out the requi- 
site examination and tests; and few communities have 
the necessary machinery to guide the individual to legiti- 
mate private or publicly organized sources of such 
service. Hence, the machinery for applying perfectly 
good health facts is, in this instance, very defective, and 
still constitutes a serious handicap upon what is theo- 
retically a perfectly reasonable program. 

Of course, the periodic health examination movement 
comes in for considerable criticism, not only from the 
lay public on the grounds of inadequate execution, but 
also from the professional side. It has been claimed by 
prominent authorities that the possibilities of early dis- 
ease detection have been grossly exaggerated, which may 
to some extent be true. Undoubtedly, here our health 
facts are not quite so absolute as we should like to have 
them. \It is also claimed that this health examination 
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movement has certain very distinct psychological disad. 
vantages; that it places too much emphasis upon phys. 
cal welfare and physical symptoms; that it excites too 
much curiosity, fright, and introspection; that it cause, 
as much harm through worry as it does good; that it is, 
in other, words, injuriously and often disastrously Sug. 
gestive. 

On which side of this argument does fact lie? It is no 
doubt true that most of us are open to influence by sug. 
gestion, but the principal question seems to be, where 
shall we get our suggestions? Shall they come to us from 
a scientific source through the physician on a basis of 
knowledge and fact, or through quackery, backfence gos. 
sip, patent medicine advertisements, and the ignorant 
imaginings of uninformed minds? It would seem that 
the former alternative is preferable, and is on the factual 
side. If that is true, we should teach the public not to be 
afraid of facts. Facts should furnish a relief from up. 
founded fears, and afford an opportunity to face genuine 
dangers intelligently. 

In this general health educational movement for early 
disease detection via the health examination, it is im. 
portant to be sure as to what diseases are detectable in 
their incipiency, and to what degree—certainties which 
we do not as yet possess. It is equally important to rec. 
ognize that in this movement we are very decidedly 
limited by method, and that our educational program 
should not step too far in advance of the development 
of assured technical and clinical procedure. Yet facts 
there are, and worthy of constructive if conservative use, 

Incidentally, it should also be recognized that there 
are some health facts that are not applicable for general 
public dissemination. Not all facts are for all people at 
the same time. While it is highly desirable to reach all 
mothers with a message on diphtheria immunization, for 
instance, it is not quite so necessary or logical to tell all 
mothers, with the same force and authority, about the 
use of convalescent serum or whole blood for the pre- 
vention of measles, or its complications. It may be de- 
sirable, in a still more limited way, to be able to instruct 
a few people in certain of the health facts concerning 
personal hygiene, not in large groups, but perhaps even 
individually through the physician or health adviser. 
Here again, it is not so much the facts that are in ques 
tion as the machinery. 

There should exist in every community the facilities 
for individual medical and health guidance. General 
broadcasts by radio, through literature, the press, adver- 
tisements, and all the wholesale devices available, wil 
not serve to answer intimate personal questions on health 
and disease prevention. The private physician should 
eventually fit in here most effectively. In the meantime, 
people are seeking this kind of individual advice, and it 
is only through the development in communities of facili- 


ties for individual medical and health guidance, prefer- | 


ably, to my mind, under the auspices of county medical 
societies, that this need can be met. Only in this way can 
our store of health knowledge, whatever its limitations, 
be utilized to the full. 


Slogans and Goals.—We have cited examples of facts f 
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that are applicable in theory, but not always in practice, 
owing to difficulties of procedure. This aspect of the prob- 
lem may be illustrated from still another angle. Back 
in 1904 or 1905, when the first tuberculosis organizations 
were formed, and when health and medical organizations 
were just beginning to anticipate the possibilities of the 
application of our bacteriological knowledge of the cause 
of this disease, health propagandists aroused unusual en- 
thusiasm concerning the early control and eradication of 
this great cause of sickness and death. About 1908 a 
slogan was adopted in an eastern state, “No Tubercu- 
losis by 1915.” Of course, everyone knew that this prob- 
ably could not be attained, but it served a valuable pur- 
pose by emphasizing the theoretically attainable goal. 
In 1925, or shortly after, another slogan was adopted: 
“No Diphtheria by 1930.” This was another commend- 
able manifestation of hitching a wagon to a star. Goals, 
after all, are to be striven for, not always to be attained. 
“E] Dorado lies always over the next hill.” Up to the 
present, this method of featuring a theoretical health fact 
has had remarkable educational advantages, and has cer- 
tainly furthered the ultimate attainment of the objective. 

We should perhaps, from this point on, be somewhat 
on our guard with programs of this type. While they have 
been almost wholly advantageous in the past, may they 
not present a hazard for the future? Should we not be 
more cautious in our popularized forecasts? It is true 
that the public memory is short. It may become enthusi- 
astic about the objective, sympathize with the methods, 
give generous financial and moral support, and then 
readily ignore the fact that the goal was after all not 
reached. Yet is it not possible ‘hat if we prod this frail 
public memory too frequently with repeated reminders 
of failure, not only through time limit slogans, but also 
through explosive health campaigns, health weeks, and 
similar concentrations, where the promise is not and al- 
most always cannot be fulfilled, are we not apt to arouse 
a disquieting and disillusioning train of recollections in 
the public mind—a circumstance that would certainly 
produce a diminishing return in cooperation, or perhaps 
even a repudiation of leadership? Of course, the public 
responds more to slogans than to a scientific statement 
of probability; so we are handicapped in all of our work 
in this field by the necessity for simplicity. 

It is evidently necessary to be assertive and dogmatic. 
However, there is some admitted hokum in our health 
educational program, and the public is in a debunking 
mood. Let us therefore keep, so far as possible, within 
the realm of the attainable in our prognoses as to the 
efficacy of our programs. 

“Grade B”—Near Facts.—Thus far we have been 
discussing “Grade A” facts—things which we think are 
almost if not certainly true, but which may be seriously 
limited in their application for the reasons cited. In the 
health educational field, as we implied in the beginning, 
there is another, even larger, body of very appealing 
items—things which we generally believe to be true, 
which we would very much like to have true, but which, 
in the majority of instances, we cannot actually prove; 
things which might be classified as “Grade B”—‘‘Near 
Facts!” One can pick up almost any health publication 
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from any legitimate agency, official or private, and find 
examples of this type of health statement. 

I have before me at present a bulletin of an official 
department in Washington. It contains a list of rules for 
health. One is: “Drink at least four glasses of water a 
day.” Sometimes this rule reads six, and sometimes eight 
glasses a day. This sounds like good advice, but have 
you ever attempted to verify it on a basis of scientific 
experiment, except perhaps for certain pathological con- 
ditions, such as a case of nephrolithiasis? 

Another bulletin, from a very responsible organiza- 
tion, states that practically everyone needs an average 
of eight hours’ sleep every night. This we have found 
somewhat difficult to verify. Then, take fresh air—how 
frequently have you read and also said that fresh air 
prevents colds, and “catching” diseases like tubercu- 
losis? What do we really know about colds, for instance, 
in this connection? Then, exercise—‘There is no better 
way to prolong life.” Of course, there is no better way 
to shorten life for some people, and there are a great 
many people who live long and happily who take very 
little if any exercise. It is undoubtedly a good general 
health rule, but the scientific background for it is ex- 
tremély vague compared with the fact, for instance, that 
vaccination prevents smallpox. 

Then, cleanliness—‘Full bath more than once a week.”’ 
What health condition will that promote? What disease 
will it prevent? How will it prolong life? The cold 
shower—does it prevent colds by “hardening the skin”? 
Has it really any relationship at all to colds? Certainly, 
cleanliness is esthetically and socially desirable, and the 
cold bath is a pleasant, invigorating habit for many 
people, but how do these compare as facts in contrast to 
the certainty with which vitamin D will prevent rickets, 
or to the assurance with which we can guarantee protec- 
tion against diphtheria with toxin-antitoxin or toxoid? 
How important is it to “brush your teeth twice a day” 
in order to prevent dental caries, as compared with the 
significance of an adequate supply of calcium and vita- 
mins A and C in the diet? Presumably, we also have 
near facts in the immunization and related fields, such 
as the Calmette vaccine for tuberculosis, the use of vac- 
cines and convalescent serum in the prevention and treat- 
ment of poliomyelitis, etc. 

Numerous other examples might be cited. Yet it re- 
mains that these near facts are appealing, and convinc- 
ing. In general, we all feel that their promulgation does 
some good and little if any harm. We feel that most of 
them are in the right direction though they need verifi- 
cation, and subsequent experience may slightly or ex- 
tensively modify our views. Here again, of course, we 
suffer from the necessity of health education being direct, 
simple, and dogmatic. 

Health Fallacies.—And then, finally, we have a set of 
items extensively used as facts, especially for commercial 
exploitation, but which we know either to be erroneous, 
or at least employed with misleading and perverting aims. 

As the field of admitted scientific factual data enlarges 
and progresses, it acquires in advance of it new facts, as 
theories and hypotheses are underwritten by investigative 
verification. In its trail, it sheds once accepted facts into 
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a region of doubt, and may be said always to be varying 
its content of fact as well as fallacy. 

We once, many years ago, wrote an article on the sub- 
ject of health fallacies, in which attention was paid to 
“disease germs that lurk in dark and damp places,” the 
alleged dangers of sewer gas, and the excessive proportion 
of health department budgets that was then spent for 
plumbing inspection. We also touched upon the exag- 
gerated importance of housing equipment over the more 
significant items of living methods. In the intervening 
years, these fallacies have entirely receded into the 
periphery of doubt and darkness, and no longer require 
destructive attention. In fact, we may now more usefully 
attack certain more recently suspected fallacies, such as 
“the clean tooth never decays,” or the myth about under- 
weight as a guide to the detection of tuberculosis in 
school children. The fallacy of this much respected 
theory has been brought out very effectively by the work 
at the Phipps Institute in Philadelphia on tuberculosis 
among school children. It has perhaps been even more 
dramatically emphasized in the study of 1,000 supposedly 
normal adolescent children in the schools in the Bellevue- 
Yorkville District of New York City. You may remem- 
ber that of 1,000 children carefully examined with the 
X-ray, tuberculin test, and the fluoroscope, 184 were 
placed in what was known as the tuberculous group— 
not active tuberculosis alone, of course, but latent or 
grave quiescent lesions, or arrested conditions requiring 
continued observation and hygienic care. Now, it is sig- 
nificant that among these 1,000 children, there were 128 
who were 10 per cent or more underweight, but only 18 
of the 184 tuberculous children were in this group of 128. 
In fact, more tuberculosis was found among the over- 
weight children than among the underweight. Conse- 
quently, an alleged health fact tremendously exploited 
throughout the schools of the world, becomes very nearly, 
if not quite, a health fallacy. 

We cannot resist the temptation to cite one additional 
widely advertised “health fact” that seems in part to be 
fallacious: the often cited, ever increasing “menace” of 
the so-called principal cause of death, namely, heart 
disease. Is this a reality? Certainly, the general death 
rate for all forms of heart disease at all ages has been 
steadily increasing. Also, we must realize that this heart 
disease picture is made up of several age-group elements. 

‘First, it includes children and young adults up to 
twenty-five years, where deaths from heart disease are 
not increasing but where there has been a decline of 
over 50 per cent in heart fatalities within the last fifteen 
years. And second, it includes the age group from twenty- 
five to forty-five, where, at least among the millions of 
Metropolitan Industrial policyholders, there has been an 
improvement of 25 per cent in this mortality since 1918. 
This picture is therefore in certain very important essen- 
tials anything but discouraging. Of course, the complex 
does include heart disease in the older age groups where 
deaths are naturally increasing, largely as an inevitable 
and desirable sequitur of disease prevention and life pro- 
longation in the earlier age groups. In fact, this portion 
of the picture presents an almost altogether natural aging 
process, and in a great many cases a benign, beneficent 
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one, furnishing an easy and painless, as well as a non- 
protracted termination of life. This is a case where 
analysis and appraisal are essential to the Presentation 
of a true picture for public view, and indeed for cop. 
structive, hopeful action. 

Classify Our “Facts.”— In conclusion, it would seem 
appropriate to point out the advisability of a compre. 
hensive and continuing review of all of the data that we 
find appealing and apparently useful in health education, 
This would mean a careful analysis of the multitude of 
statements that appear with official or other reliabj 
endorsement. It should also include statements that ap. 
pear through the spurious channels of quackery ang 
through misleading commercial exploitation. Such ap 
appraisal would lead perhaps to a classification that 
would be subject to appropriate publicity, as well as to 
periodic revision. The objective of such a program would 
be the allocation of facts and their more doubtful rela. 
tives into certain groups, on a basis of soundness, of 
importance, and of timeliness. Of course, importance and 
timeliness are largely influenced by local conditions and 
the circumstances of local application. As to soundness, 
it is believed that these data would almost all, if not all, 
fall into one of the following groups. 

I. Assured Health Facts: 

A. Those universally and practically applicable. 
B. Those theoretically sound but limited in application be- 


cause of the imperfections in available methods, doubt as to 
timeliness, or for other reasons. 


II. Near Facts: 


A. Those about which there is a growing certainty, though 
as yet no absolute scientific assurance. 


B. Those once generally accepted but about which there is 
an increasing element of doubt. 


III. Assured Health Fallacies 


A study and classification of this type should furnish 
a valuable guide to health officers, medical societies, and 
especially teachers, lay health educators, and those social 
workers and social agencies now so vitally related to the 
proper and effective capitalization of verified health data. 

A Sane Objective.—Finally, if we are to be assured of 
the continued sympathy and support of our public—the 
recipients of our health educational efforts—it is impor- 
tant to maintain a sane and balanced attitude. We do 
not need to accept the extreme individualism and pessi- 
mism of Hutchison, and other critics of current health 
educational effort, in order to take advantage of certain 
constructive points which these critics emphasize. Le 
us not present health as a matter exclusively of rules and 
regulations. Let us not present it as something almost 
impossible of attainment. Let us feature health rather 
than disease, so far as that is reasonable. Let us not ex 
clusively preach health for health’s sake, but remember 
that health after all is a means and not an end, and is 
to be striven for, or at any rate respected, as a basis for 
growth, character, service, and happiness. In influencing 
those whom we instruct, let us endeavor to avoid the 
creation of self-conscious, fear-ridden, health prigs, who 
go by rote and timidly about their daily tasks, with 
germ-catching respirator and antiseptic mouth wash ever 
at hand. Let us rather aim at the development of health- 
informed, intelligent, and courageous adventurers in life. 
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e ¢ Progress and Problems « « 


in Health and Physical Education Among Colored Americans 


By 
EDWIN B. HENDERSON 


Head of the Department of Health and Physical Education 
in the Junior and Senior High Schools, Divisions X-XII1, 
Public Schools of Washington, D. C. 


N ATHLETICS, as in music, on the stage, and in lit- 
erature, hardly a year passes but that some colored 

American thrills or entertains by his exploits in foot- 
ball, or on track or field. From Howard P. Drew down 
to Tolan, Metcalf, Owens, and others there have been 
colorful sprinters. Every world’s record in the broad 
jump for twenty or more years has been held by a non- 
white athlete with the exception of the performances of 
LeGendre and Hamm. Sol Butler, DeHart Hubbard, 
Gourdain, Gordon, Owens, Cator, and Shimadu are 
names with which to conjure up broad-jump records. 

In football, Paul Robeson, a four-letter man at college, 
a Phi Beta Kappa winner, a singer and actor of renown, 
was named by Camp as an All Time All-American End. 
Many remember Duke Slater of Iowa, Ward of Michi- 
gan, Pollard of Brown, Bell of Ohio State, West of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, and a host of others. In short, in 
all athletic games where he may enter competitive lists, 
the colored athlete achieves enviable reputation for skill 
and good sportsmanship, and above all for being a like- 
able fellow. 


IS article, however, is presented to set forth for the 
professional field some indication of the progress made 
and the problems that beset the field of health and phys- 
ical education in the education of Negro youth. Probably 
the first organized physical education in public schools 
was begun in Washington, D. C., late in the “Nineties” 
under the direction of Dr. Rebecca Stoneroad and Miss 
Anita J. Turner. Miss Turner directed the work in the 
colored schools. She studied under the tutelage of Dr. 
Dudley Sargent, and she is director of the elementary 
school work in Washington today. In 1904, the first man 
to be professionally trained for the field was appointed to 
teach in the high schools of Washington, D. C., and is 
head of the department functioning on the high school 
levels. 

Since these beginnings there has been a steady growth 
in curricula offerings and in teaching personnel. At pres- 
ent in Washington, D. C., there are thirty colored phys- 
ical education teachers in the public schools with salaries 
ranging from $1,800 to $3,700 annually. All but four 
have college degrees. Seven have A.M. degrees, and some 
are pursuing work toward the doctorate. At Howard 
University, there are six full-time physical education 
teachers with A.M. degrees and three part-time instruc- 
tors. The Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., neighborhood houses, 
Community Centers Department of the Public Schools, 





and the playgrounds account for nearly a half-hundred 
trained workers in the field of recreation or physical edu- 
cation, many of whom have degrees in physical educa- 
tion. 

In Baltimore, Kansas City, St. Louis, and elsewhere 
we will find a large number of ably qualified physical 
education teachers and in some fields excellent provisions 
for the modern program. Concerning the country farther 
south of Washington, a questionnaire emanating from the 
Office of Education elicited information to show that, 
except for a few isolated instances, there is little physical 
education for colored children in the schools. 

On the college level, much progress has been made in 
athletics. This has been in increasing variety of activity 
offerings, better trained coaches, and officials. There is 
marked improvement of fields, courts, and gymnasia. At 
least five colleges are doing excellent work in preparing 
teachers for the field. Over a dozen colleges are offering 
good courses toward a physical education major, others 
are giving coaching instruction. In the conduct of the 
intercollegiate athletics, there are some splendid men in 
charge, but, as with other colleges in the land, the pres- 
sure for winning teams on the part of alumni at some 
institutions puts great strain on ideals. Hampton, How- 
ard University, Tuskegee, Virginia State are among the 
possessors of large well-suited stadia. These also have 
good gymnasia. None have modern field houses. Some 
have series of well-kept tennis courts; two have swimming 
pools. Team games are most popular. Although Negro 
athletes in track and field have starred nationally and 
internationally, only recently have the colored colleges 
put some emphasis on track and field work. The weak- 
est link in the work is in the failure to teach and provide 
for carry-over activities. Handball, golf, archery, bad- 
minton, swimming, volleyball, softball, squash, horseshoes 
are curricula offerings only at one or two schools where 
teacher training is done. 


MAY of the problems besetting progress are those 
that exist in general, intensified by the evils of 
segregated school systems. It is the contention of the 
writer, however, that there is more democracy in sport 
and more hope for solution of many social problems 
through the media of the activities in the program of 
health and physical education than there is in any other 
phase of education. Better community health, less crime 
and delinquency, more abundant living, and especially 
greater tolerance are some of the outcomes to which 
leaders in our field can contribute much. 

Among the more perplexing problems are those per- 
taining to the failure of communities to recognize the 
need for physical education for colored boys and girls 
and adults or to appreciate the implications of such a 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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Nuba wrestlers whose bodies are covered with grease so that a hold can only be secured by digging the fingers deep into the flesh. 


Savage Wrestlers of the Black Sudan 


By 
C. M. DOMVILLE-FIFE 
Author of “Among Wild Tribes of Amazonia” 


N THE second day after my return to our camp 

‘near Jebel Gulud in the Nuba Mountains, the 

village among the boulders was en féte; the 
occasion was a promised wrestling match. The strongest 
young men in each community are properly trained for 
this manly sport, and they often develop quite unusual 
physique, as a glance at the illustrations will show. One 
village challenges another, each putting into the ring 
some ten or fifteen wrestlers. The style is catch-as-catch- 
can, and the matches take place in the presence of a big 
and enthusiastic crowd of Nuba from all the villages 
around. 

It may be interesting to note here that these people, 
the Nuba, who were driven from the plains by succes- 
sive waves of invasion, and afterwards succeeded in hold- 
ing out among the mountain strongholds of their queer 
land, are today much in the same position and state of 
barbarism as the Ancient Britons when they retreated 
into the Welsh Mountains before the invading hosts of 
Imperial Rome. They are a race of fine physique, and 
each individual tribe appears to live on its own hill, cul- 
tivating a patch of ground near the base, as well as on 
terraces carefully made across the slopes. The inhabi- 


tants of each jebel, both men and women, scar their 
bodies in different and distinctive ways. 

Although as an organized sport wrestling is more or 
less confined to the southern ranges, some of the jebels 
in the centre and north of the country produce some 
extraordinarily muscular and skillful fighters. Generally 
speaking, the contests are conducted with absolute fair- 
ness, without regard to the place in which the match is 
held. Perhaps one of the most noteworthy facts about 
Nuba wrestling is the control which both sides exercise 
over their more savage instincts. It very seldom occurs 
that one of the opponents is killed, or that trouble is 
started between factions among the onlooking tribesmen, 
who, it must be remembered, are seldom without arms 
ready. Broken limbs and sprains are, however, frequent, 
and the Nubas bind their wrists and often their legs to 
minimize the risk of these bones cracking under the tre- 
mendous strain which these muscular giants are able to 
put forth and endure. 

On the afternoon set for the contest the clearing be- 
tween the ¢ukls was filled with the usual throng in their 
everyday undress. Only the competitors, huge negroes 
with greased bodies, were distinguished by long fur and 
feather tails and anklets, giving them the appearance of 
gigantic birds or animals. Except for these curious deco- 
rations they were completely naked, with their heads 
shaven to prevent any hold being secured on the hair. 
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The champion Nuba wrestlers are maneuvering for a hold—fingers are extended ready to be plunged into the flesh in order to secure a grip. 


About four o’clock, after the heat of the day was over, a 
space was Cleared, and, in response to the usual beating 
of the tom-tom by the old Mek, the contestants and their 
umpires filed into the improvised ring. 

I was surprised to observe that several matches were 
to take place at the same time. As each pair leaned for- 
ward and maneuvered for position their tails of fur and 
feathers rose up behind them and, together with their 
extended claw-like fingers, gave the scene the grotesque 
appearance of a fight between a number of monstrous 
prehistoric birds. Then one long muscular arm darted 
out and the extended fingers secured a grip on the greasy 
body in front of it. In a moment the two ebony giants 
were locked in an embrace which would have disabled 
any ordinary white man. 

Viewing each little group separately without its back- 
ground of eager and excited savages, called vividly to 
mind the scenes often depicted of barbarian wrestlers in 
the amphitheaters of ancient Rome. The blue-black 
shining bodies with muscles standing out in great cords 
and ridges, on arms, legs, neck, and back, made these 
giant fighters, several of whom were nearly seven feet 
tall, appear to be the embodiment of brute strength. 
There was all the savagery of primitive man behind the 
few tribal restrictions, and blood trickled from patches of 
skin torn off by the pressure of the fingers which were 
dug in deeply to secure a hold on the greasy body. 

There was a wild shriek from the tribesmen around as 
one huge competitor was hurled sideways to the ground 
by an opponent who appeared to be physically inferior. 
Apparently these wild men recognize that once they have 





been thrown down they are defeated. There would be 
no quarter in a real fight, and consequently they allow 
none in their favorite sport. When the unfortunate com- 
petitor, who seemed none the worse for his apparently 
awful fall, retreated from the arena, he was greeted by 
an outburst of what I wrongly took to be good-natured 
jeers. 

When one of the competitors in each of the four 
matches taking place simultaneously had either been 
hurled to the ground with varying degrees of violence or 
else become locked in what was evidently considered to 
be a death-grip, the victors competed among themselves 
for the championship. It is impossible adequately to 
describe these exciting contests between black supermen, 
trained from childhood for fighting, wrestling, and the 
chase. Only the strongest in each village are allowed to 
compete, and therefore both victors and vanquished on 
this memorable afternoon represented the pick of the 
Nuba men in the vicinity of Jebel Gulud. However back- 
ward they may be mentally and from the civilized stand- 
point, they certainly are wonderfully fine physical speci- 
mens of humanity. 

The only inducement offered to competitors in these 
intervillage matches appears to be the local renown ob- 
tained by the victors, although the community among 
whom each contest takes place usually provides a feast 
and a plentiful supply of merissa. Among the watching 
tribesmen I noticed a number standing in the same man- 
ner as the Shilluks and Dinkas. While leaning sideways 
against a long stick they rest the right leg by raising it 

(Continued on Page 55) 
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The Influence of School Training 
on Leisure-Time Activities 


HE SCENE is any 
[iscaern school plant 

bustling with its myriad 
of educational activities.* 
Besides the formal class- 
rooms of a generation ago 
we find auditoriums, music-rooms, shops, laboratories, 
gymnasiums, swimming pools, and playgrounds. Even 
the classrooms present a different appearance with their 
movable furniture, browsing tables, illustrative teaching 
aids, and other equipment intended to facilitate the 
learning process. 

Turning to the curriculum we find that it includes 
closely interrelated courses of study in various programs 
or subjects. Extra-curricular activities are regarded as 
belonging to the educational offering of the school, in- 
stead of being set apart definitely from the core curricu- 
lum and managed in a desultory manner. In short, the 
curriculum is conceived as representing the various ex- 
periences which children will have in school. 

Searching for evidences which indicate the influence 
of school training on leisure-time activities, we are con- 
fronted with much subjective data based upon somewhat 
scattered but apparently honest opinion. So far the prob- 
lem, because of its very character, has escaped the net 
of scientific experimentation, and the conclusions drawn 
depend largely upon the interpretations of persons, who, 
using the clinical approach, attempt to bridge the gap 
between school training and the activities of individuals 
during their leisure time. In consequence, conflicting 
testimony is obtained. One person views the various 
aspects of school organization, together with the enriched 
curriculum, and from these pattern materials concludes 
that school training exercises considerable influence in 
directly preparing individuals for worth-while leisure- 
time pursuits. Another person views the same situation 
and fails to observe tangible evidence supporting the 
claims of his brother investigator. But it does not matter 
very much because cause-and-effect relationships are diffi- 
cult to prove anyway, even with the most objective edu- 
cational data. 

Since we are not concerned, primarily, with the exist- 
ing controversy among those who have attempted to 
prove or disprove the relationship between school training 
and leisure-time pursuits, we may regard the matter 
merely as a point of departure; as a means of gaining a 
better understanding of a more important problem. 

We are very definitely concerned with the type of edu- 
cation which will best fit children and adults for the 
ultimate goal of life—happiness. Administrators and 





* An address given at the convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence ef the N.E.A., Atlantic City, New Jersey, February, 1935. 


By teachers are just beginning 
C. L. BROWNELL, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





to accept the basic principl 
that preparation for leisure 
time constitutes one of the 
chief functions of the schogl, 
Realization of the impor- 
tance of this principle is relatively new. Like the jig-say 
puzzle it has been fashioned from the fragments of recent 
social and economic change. And like other school inno. 
vations it has gained acceptance from the pronounce. 
ments of contemporary leaders who believe that men and 
women will spend less time than formerly at gainful 
occupations, due to the invention and use of labor-saving 
machines. To be happy a person must have something 
to do in which he is interested; and interest is stimulated 
by participation in activities for which the person has 
some inherent capacity together with training in the 
skills and techniques associated with the activity. 

It is the plain truth of the matter that our public 
schools never have really faced the problem of education 
for leisure time. For generations other and seemingly 
more worth-while objectives have challenged our atten- 
tion. Altogether too often instruction in leisure-time 
activities has been regarded as subsidiary to the more 
serious problems of preparing for a gainful occupation, 
or for college entrance. Games, hobbies, music, and 
dramatics were introduced into the schools chiefly to 
make academic education less unbearable, or to protect 
the physical and mental health of children against the 
inroads of intellectual lethargy. Due to the yoke of tra- 
dition it will not be easy to give leisure-time activities 
an important place in the educational sun; some time 
will elapse before an adequate recreational program will 
obtain substantial fruition in our public schools. 

Numerous factors associated with our present educa- 
tional system are opposed to an adequate program of 
leisure-time activities. These factors may be presented 
briefly under three interrelated topics: legal implications; 
characteristics of school organization and personnel; and 
board of education and public demands. 

In several states legislative acts, either directly or in- 
directly, interfere with the development of a leisure-time 
program in schools. Two principles of law are herein 
operative: first, a right or privilege not specifically enu- 
merated in the law is apt to be held by the courts as 
non-existing; and second, a power once delegated may 
not be redelegated. Archaic laws in numerous states 
indicate that boards of education are without power to 
expend money for activities conducted at times when 
schools are not in session. Sometimes, boards of educa- 
tion and school superintendents, fearing the penalty of 
law infringement, are unwilling to provide facilities for 
athletic contests, dramatics, and the pursuance of hob- 
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pies, when such activities are carried on after regular 
school hours, on holidays, or during vacation periods. 
In one state last year an attorney general ruled that 
poards of education were without right to support either 
wholly or in part interschool athletic contests, even 
though the regional accrediting agency in that area had 
ruled previously that such contests were a part of the 
school’s educational program. In some states laws ap- 
pear on the statute books delegating the responsibility 
for recreational activities to municipal recreation com- 
missions or park boards. Here, there is serious question 
if the board of education has the right to engage in func- 
tions allocated to another authority. Surely, the recrea- 
tion commission or park board has no right to redelegate 
its legal responsibility to the board of education. It may 
delegate such responsibility to a mere agent employed 
jointly by the legally constituted authority and another 
municipal department, but not to another branch of city 
government. Moreover, altogether too often official or 
non-official organizations refuse to cooperate with an- 
other group in perpetuating a seemingly worth-while 
activity when one organization has the legal right to 
control it. 

Oftentimes the organization of the school and the edu- 
cational outlook of the school personnel are not conducive 
to training for leisure-time activities. Adaptation of the 
secondary school curriculum, and even the elementary 
school program of studies, to serve primarily stereotyped 
college entrance requirements has been mentioned. Such 
regimentalized procedures to meet predetermined aca- 
demic standards lack the flexibility necessary for the 
child to pursue individual interests until he has gained 
some facility with the techniques and skills of one or 
more recreational pursuits. Interdepartmental jealousies 
among school personnel restrict the child from pursuing 
an activity to its logical conclusion if it interferes with 
the time or program assigned to another division of the 
school. An important consideration is the lack of vision 
among many school persons with respect to the need for 
providing instruction in activities which may be used for 
leisure time. Doubtless our normal schools and teachers 
colleges are partly responsible for this deficiency, when 
they are staffed with narrow-visioned personnel and 
equipped with impoverished facilities. It is not uncom- 
mon to find outmoded curricular activities used. Numer- 
ous studies show the infrequency with which things 
learned in school are employed later in life. Not long 
ago a study was made to determine the play interests of 
fourth-grade children. Strangely enough few of the 
games which these children liked to play during their free 
time had been taught in physical education classes. Text- 
books and other teaching materials often fail to stimulate 
an abiding interest among children in continuing activi- 
ties learned in school during after-school hours and later 
in life. 

Numerous boards of education are imbued with the 
sacredness of the three R’s and other types of education 
concerned chiefly with “learning for learning’s sake.” 
This leads naturally to a hesitancy by boards of educa- 
tion in providing adequate personnel, facilities, and equip- 
ment for teaching activities of leisure-time worth. 


Suggestions for Curriculum Revision for Children of 
Public School Age 

The curriculum designed for the future should recog- 
nize the need for instruction in leisure-time activities as 
well as in preparing youth for gainful occupations and 
in accepting the responsibilities of home and community 
membership. In fact, the ultimate goal of happiness, for 
which education is intended, involves all of these factors. 
So closely interrelated and interdependent are they, that 
failure to provide adequate opportunities in one, results 
in an impoverished program for another. Moreover, the 
techniques to be employed in curriculum construction are 
similar for all of the above types of education. 

In selecting curricular material, then, for recreational 
activities we must keep in mind the normal life interests 
of children in recreational pursuits. Having determined 
the activities to be offered, opportunities must be avail- 
able for the development of knowledge, skills, and atti- 
tudes, favorable to the pursuance of these normal life 
interests. 

What are some of the large areas of recreational in- 
terest in which instruction should be given? Suppose we 
take play as an illustration. This would include such 
items as: going to the public playground; school play; 
neighborhood play; street play; play in vacant lots; and 
home play. Doubtless the physical education program 
is chiefly responsible for instruction of this nature, al- 
though many physical educators fail to appreciate the 
need for teaching activities in all of these varied fields. 
In some large cities a popular street game is stickball, 
yet few physical education programs include it as an 
activity to be taught. 

Or, we might take reading as a worth-while leisure-time 
pursuit. Life situations associated with reading would 
include: visiting the public library; reading at home; 
how to read books, magazines, and the daily newspaper; 
reading aloud; how to locate informational material; and 
others. In this leisure-time activity nearly every subject 
would make its contribution. 

Among the various large recreational areas the follow- 
ing interests come to mind: going on summer vacations 
to the seashore, mountains, and automobile trips; visit- 
ing the art gallery; going to camp; visiting the museum 
of natural history; going on hikes; pursuing hobbies such 
as collecting, hunting, fishing, playing cards, horseback 
riding, handicrafts, photography, and music; attending 
places of commercial amusement; visiting local industrial 
or manufacturing plants; belonging to the boy scouts, 
girl scouts, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and other organizations; 
going to parties, giving parties; entertaining friends, vis- 
iting and conversation; and how to relax. 

Administratively, there are four steps in the proposed 
plan of introducing leisure-time activities into the cur- 
riculum. First, list the various recreational pursuits in 
which instruction is to be given. Second, analyze the 
activity into the knowledge, skills, and attitudes to be 
learned or formed. Third, allocate the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes to the divisions of the school best equipped 
to provide this instruction. Fourth, either the school 
itself, or the school in cooperation with the home and 
(Continued on Page 61) 
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American Physical Education— 


Some Impressions 


ing to a foreign land to study is his unfamiliarity 

with that land’s problems and their background. He 
receives his impressions from experiences in his own land 
and sees everything against that background, forgetting 
often that what is accepted at home is viewed in a differ- 
ent light away from home. 

Although I have had the good fortune during the last 
fourteen years to take annual study trips to Germany, 
France, Austria, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, and other 
countries beside the Scandinavian—which naturally I 
know best—yet I forget again and again that the neces- 
sary condition for getting the most and best from the 
study trip is to see all against the background of the 
strange land, and to take only what is best. 

It is a pleasure to respond to a request’ to tell my 
impressions of what I have seen during the past six 
months in my tour through the American schools, where 
I have been much interested in the study of the methods 
used, and in trying to find out the psychological effect of 
physical education on girls of the ages sixteen to twenty- 
one. That is the least I can do—to express my thanks 
for the many kindnesses received on my visits to the 
schools and universities, where I have been given much 
courteous consideration. May I, at the beginning, point 
out that there is neither reason nor desire to criticise. I 
must explain that what I see is seen from my own per- 
sonal background, which T do not claim is the best. 

America is, in n?. ical educaticu, a young country, 
while the Scaneé *...n countries have had longer expe- 
rience. I showid :« sorry if you had the feeling that we 
are right. =r .aut vou are wrong if you do not copy vm 
meth:ds. ’ wo not expect you to accept my ideas: I only 
explain ther. For me it is most difficult not to see from 
an internationa! viewpoint that which interests me as 
much as physical education. I forget that I am in an- 
other land. Your problems become mine; your faults 
seem my own. Criticism, therefore, is not intended, but 
merely an expression of my warm wish to tell what I 
think physical education should be—what we, who work, 
hope for. 

Generalizing is always a questionable method and may 
easily lead to misunderstanding. It obliterates the shades 
of meaning in a series and must, therefore, always be 
inaccurate. However, a study such as this must always 
be a generalization. I could bring out only points worthy 
of praise, but praise without criticism is worthless to me, 
since it is through attempting to correct mistakes that 
we develop—not through being content with ourselves 
and thinking all is well. 


Tine OUTSTANDING difficulty for a stranger com- 


1 From the Editor of this magazine. 


°Y MRS. INGRID HOLM, GD. 


Head of the Department of Physical Education, 
State College for Women, Gothenburg, Sweden 


AY I express my admiration for your large gymna. 


siums and athletic fields? They fill me with envy: 
but from a practical point of view it sometimes appears 
to me that the buildings and gymnasiums are too ornate 
Are they not also too difficult to keep clean, and unnec. 
essarily tiring for the voice of the teacher? I happen ty 
know the approximate expense for each square meter of 
construction in my own country. I am sure it is not 
cheaper here. Could not some of the expense be elinj- 
nated without losing efficacy, and thus save money for 
the building of other gymnasiums and their care, or for 
the purchase of necessary equipment? The facilities of 
showers and dressing-rooms impress me. Private schools 
which are well supplied with funds may have such equip- 
ment but for Governmental institutions which need to 
cons:der expense it does not seem necessary to have pri- 
vate showers and dressing-rooms. | also fear that a less 
wealthy community would perhaps feel that such ex- 
penditures are essential and would prefer not to »uild at 
all rather than build more simpiy. Speaking entirely from 
a personal standpoint, I prefer the open showers and 
dressing-rooms, which are easily kept clean. It might be 
an aid to future efficiency and economy if the teacher of 
physical education could be consulted as to the essential 
expenditures. His specialized knowledge should be val- 
uable. 

A visitor going from schoul to school cannot but notice 
how different the programs of physical education are, not 
only in the adjoining, but also in the same state. The 
schools of the same cities have not the same program, 
nor do they seem to work together. Through that error 
much time is wasted, because elementary work is taught 
through all the different grades. The teachers in junior 
high school often complain that the children coming from 
grammar schools do not know the groundwork of phys 
ica’ education. That is explainable more or less by the 
fact that the grammar schools seldom have opportunity 
for specialized teachers in physical education. But when 
I go to a senior high school, they have the same complaint 
against the junior high school. The song is the same 
through college and university. If there is iso one who 
has the authority to line up a program in physical edu- 
cation, from the grammar school to the university, it 
seems to me that it would be to the interest of the 
teachers to work more closely together. Could not the 
teachers holding degrees from the universities get to- 
gether in the same cities and try to build up a progressive 
system, which would coordinate the physical education 
programs in all the schools, thus saving much of their 
time and making teaching more successful for every one? 
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Would not this cooperation be of personal value to the 
teacher for the time given? 

Sometimes it seems to me that the university classes 
could be larger. It is nature’s ideal to have small groups, 
so each student may receive more personal aid. That is 
what we are striving for in my country, but in the large 
colleges it is not always possible. If economy is neces- 
sary, would it not be worth while to give the children 
twice as much time in the physical education work, if 
that could be arranged through giving the teacher double 
as many class members? 


N THE choice of the programs the leaders are con- 

scientious, even though they, in their zeal to be quite 
modern, are sometimes too hasty. The good effect of a 
change may be lost if the best and most worthy is dis- 
carded with the old. Is it not rather unnecessary, as the 
proverb says, to “throw out the child with the bath 
water”—which has happened in gymnastics? It is clear 
that physical education must pass through development. 
In this transition new and better values naturally force 
out the old and less valued. All educational methods in 
our time show a reaction against the strict and forceful 
bonds, toward freedom and naturalness. In the physical 
education world of America it is gymnastics which has 
become the poor scapegoat, and games which are favored. 
Without a doubt games, in which I also count the dance, 
are in high favor; also sports, including swimming, tennis, 
track and field, etc. But they are not enough, and there 
are deep needs for which these are not sufficient. 

The ideal seems to me to be gymnastics, games, and 
sports together, without overemphasis on any one. The 
reason why I begin with the word “gymnastics” is that 
it not only gives the groundwork to, and is the best and 
quickest means for developing body and soul, but is also 
the best preparation for getting the most out of games 
and sports. 

The little I have seen of gymnastics in this country 
seems to deserve the criticism I have heard: “military 


drill, mechanical, only marching, . . . gives no pleasure 
and is therefore without value ... the children do not 
like it... .”’ That I can understand—that I do not like 


myself. But why not modernize and develop the leading 
principles of gymnastics without losing their high values, 
among others things, their corrective and disciplinary 
worth, as has been done in Europe for the last fifteen 
years and is still being done? 

How can such a confusion of fundamentals be stabil- 
ized as the belief that “Swedish gymnastics” is only a 
special type of exercise! Is not the chief point, the pro- 
gram, built up on the anatomical and physiological know!- 
edge about what is necessary for the body, given with 
such a pleasure and in such a manner that it also is of 
value for the mental faculties? To work out this pro- 
gram in progressively developing form must be the 
personal work of each teacher for each type of class— 
not a copy of what others are doing. The fault is not in 
the gymnastics itself, but in poor teaching. It is not my 
wish to blame any one when I explain the fact that no 


one can give the right spirit to others unless she has it 
herself. 
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Fundamentals and progression of the technique of 
highly organized games like tennis, basketball, hockey, 
etc., impress me tremendously as the very best found in 
any country that I have visited. There we in Europe 
have much to learn. 

But a question comes to my mind: Why has America 
not developed an interest and progress in teaching track 
and field events for girls and women—as we believe they 
have? Are American girls and women built differently 
from those in northern European countries, where track 
and field work are of increasing interest? The result of 
any physical handicap, and dangers which seem to be 
the objection to this type of work for the “weaker sex” 
in America, we have . . . “overcome.” A second objec- 
tion which has been voiced is that it is “unwomanly” to 
indulge in this type of activities. Is that not a humorous 
example of how the fundamental difference lies in the 
false conception which has moulded public opinion? 
Neither lightly won nor easily lost is ideal womanhood. 


HERE is no great wisdom in the statement that the 

result of teaching depends upon the teacher. We are 
all agreed that this statement also concerns physical edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, as a school subject, physical edu- 
cation is so young in America that a well-prepared and 
educated corps of teachers has not yet become generally 
established. It gives me pleasure to see the brave at- 
tempts made with the best of what they have by the 
teachers who belong, so to speak, to this transition period. 
But do the physical education institutions themselves 
have a really deep feeling for the future, which is now 
forming? 

Many of us believe that America is now passing 
through a deep-rooted change. The ideas of general worth 
are slowly but surely turning from those of economic and 
materialistic value to a higher and more worthy one, 
where the intangible assets of honor, idealism, and per- 
sonality will come to count highly. Should not the repre- 
sentatives of physical education be persons who are 
bearers of these high aims and ideals? They who choose 
this profession ought to do so, first, because of love for 
youth, and from the burning conviction that physical 
education is the strongest subject in the school world, 
giving the teacher unlimited possibilities for character- 
development; and second, because of salary. At the pres- 
ent time it seems most necessary that the group consider 
that they are building up their future reputation as a 
profession. What that reputation will be depends upon 
the personal impression which every individual of the 
group makes on her associates—the enthusiasm and the 
belief which she arouses in her work, on the parents, 
students, and general public. Shall they connect the 
words “teacher of physical education” with an enthu- 
siastic, charming, and in every manner, sound person- 
ality, who gives herself wholly to her vocation; or to one 
without these attributes—working perhaps only for her 
salary? This seems to me so very important, because 
a once deep-rooted opinion is hard to eradicate. Do the 
physical education institutions really send out a group 
of teachers with this outlook? There is no doubt that 

(Continued on Page 59) 

























































What the Physical Education Instructor 


Can Do for the Stuttering Student 


By 
JAMES F. BENDER 


Secretary, Bureau of Research and Information, 
American Society for the Study of Disorders of Speech; 
Instructor of Speech, College of the City of New York 


Some Pertinent Facts About Stuttering 


TUTTERING presents a serious problem to the 
S present-day educator. From the latest surveys, the 
number of stuttering children in our school systems 
is about five times greater than the combined totals of 
blind people and deaf mutes in the United States. By the 
time of the post-adolescent period the estimated ratio of 
male stutterers to female stutterers is seven to one. Most 
authorities are in agreement that approximately 65 per 
cent of all stuttering begins with speech, the onset of 
which takes place between the twelfth and eighteenth 
months in normal children. About 20 per cent of stut- 
tering is first evinced at around six years of age, the 
period when most children first attend school. The onset 
of the remaining 15 per cent occurs during adolescence. 
Very rarely indeed does stuttering begin in maturity. 
The seriousness of the problem is aggravated by the 
lack of attention given the stuttering child in the average 
public school in the United States. In 1931 the Govern- 
ment Printing Office released Bulletin No. 7 (1931), 
The Speech Defective Child, by James Frederick Rogers, 
M.D., which contains statistical data concerning the 
school systems that provide speech correction work. Since 
Dr. Rogers’ study was made, a survey has been con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Research and Information of 
the American Society for the Study of Disorders of 
Speech. The results indicate that many school systems 
which offered speech correction aid prior to the depres- 
sion have been forced to discontinue the work. Only a 
few of the outstanding colleges and universities in the 
country offer adequate courses of training in speech 
pathology and correction. 


The Symptoms of Stuttering 


Until rather recently, speech pathologists used the 
terms ‘“stammering” and “stuttering” to differentiate two 
kinds of symptoms. The former implied a “freezing,” 
“deadlocking,” or difficulty in initiating speech sounds; 
whereas the latter term was used to identify speech 
marked by a compulsive repetition of sounds. At the 
present time it is customary to use either of the terms to 
identify both kinds of symptoms. Stuttering’ is, perhaps, 
the more widely used of the two terms. 


1 See Samuel D. Robbins and Sara S. Stinchfield, A Dictionary of 
Terms Dealing with Disorders of Speech. 


By and large the stutterer presents a picture of nery- 
ousness and tension, especially in speaking situations, 
The muscles of the face become strained. and the expres- 
sion is often one of embarrassment. The eyes become 
starey and the cheek muscles drawn. The mouth and the 
lips are usually tense. Sometimes the attempts to speak 
are accompanied by movements which resemble cough- 
ing, chewing, sucking, spewing, or gasping. Quite fre. 
quently facial and forehead tics and uncontrolled blink- 
ing of the eyelids occur. It may be noticed that most 
stutterers are pale, scared, and tired-looking. 

The stutterer’s nervousness and tension are not con- 
fined to his facial muscles but his breathing apparatus 
is also affected. During speaking, the muscles of the 
pharynx, lungs, and diaphragm, that are used in in- 
halation and exhalation, are spastic. In the most severe 
cases actual spasms of breathing are present. Because con- 
trolled, natural breathing is necessary for fluent and nor- 
mal speech, any functional aberration of the breathing 
mechanism will cause concomitant vocal disorders. A 
rasping voice, lack of rhythm in speech, and misarticu- 
lations are all caused to some degree by breathing diff- 
culties. Of course the actual organs of articulation and 
phonation are also cramped and tense. The tongue es- 
pecially is often noticeably uncontrollable. It is easily 
understood that when any or all of these conditions exist 
normal speech is impossible. 

Generally, the bodily state of the stutterer may be 
described as being centripetal. The head is likely to be 
carried low, the shoulders are often rounded, and the 
sitting posture is usually cramped and uneasy. During 
the first meeting of a class of ten stutterers, the following 
observations were made: one stutterer swayed his body 
to and fro for the better part of the hour; another bit 
his fingernails; a third jerked his head; a fourth tapped 
the leg of his chair with surprising rapidity; in short, 
not one sat still and in a relaxed attitude. Most of them 
seemed to be preoccupied with some part of their clothing 
or body. 

The working of the stutterer’s mind and his emo- 
tional reactions are likely to reveal themselves character- 
istically and significantly. It has been observed by reput- 
able psychologists and psychiatrists that the stutterer— 
whether consciously or not—often uses his speech defect 
to gain one or more of three ends. First of all, he some- 
times learns that stuttering attracts attention. If the 
stutterer in childhood is pampered or given too much 
attention by an overly indulgent mother and others, he 
may continue to demand it in later life even at the sac- 
rifice of fluency of speech. This explanation is especially 
tenable if the child, in the maturation process, does not 
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attract a normal amount of attention through real 
achievement. Secondly, the stutterer realizes, especially 
in his early school experience, that his speech difficulty 
is frequently accepted as an excuse for not reciting. Many 
times overly sympathetic teachers excuse the stutterer 
from making recitations. In order to arrest this type of 
malingering, the stutterer should be called upon as often 
as his fellow students. Thirdly, the stutterer excuses 
himself at times. That is, he rationalizes his failure to 
recite on the grounds that his speech handicap would 
nullify even the most excellent preparation. He develops 
an attitude of feeling justified in dodging speaking situa- 
tions because of his disability; self-pity is not an un- 
common experience to him. Whenever the stutterer as- 
sumes one of these attitudes he becomes a victim of a 
vicious circle from which he cannot extricate himself 
without a change of attitude and some analysis. 

On the other hand, when the stutterer feels self-assured 
and dominant he is not likely to stutter. It has been fre- 
quently observed that under conditions such as talking to 
himself, talking to his pet dog, talking to his baby 
brother or sister, reading aloud (in many cases), and in 
singing, the stutterer articulates without “blocking” or 
repeating. Under conditions such as these his vowels, 
consonants, and tone patterns are just as good as the 
non-stutterer’s. It is when some psychological disturb- 
ance arises that his speech becomes atypical. 

The psychological aberration may be caused by any 
one of a number of factors according to the multitude of 
modern hypotheses of the etiology of stuttering. From 
time to time, writers on the subject of stuttering have 
mentioned traits that are likely to be part of the stut- 
terer’s personality and make-up. Some of these are: 


Shyness Negativism Moroseness 
Egocentricity Hypochondria Taciturnity 
Introversion Submissiveness Neurosis 

Hysteria Obsession Restlessness 

Anxiety Nagging Jealousy 

Finickiness Pampering Exhibitionism 
Insomnia Moodiness Compensation 

Fear Rebelliousness Undemonstrativeness 
Dextro-sinistrality | Masochism Worry 

Infantilism Irritability Unreasonableness 


It may be seen readily that most non-stutterers as well 
as stutterers have one or more of the above-listed traits 
to a degree, either occasionally or habitually. Regardless 
of these specific traits it is certainly true that most stut- 
terers, by way of causes or results of stuttering, have 
personality characteristics that are inimical to a happy 
social life. The negative characteristics are also often 
predominant. 


A Suggested Course of Therapy 


Teachers of speech correction and speech clinicians 
report “cures” of stuttering resulting from many and 
various courses of therapy. Because no panacea can be 
prescribed, it is recommended that each case of stutter- 
ing be studied individually and the most logical course 
of corrective procedure be followed. An approach that 
embodies (a) mental hygiene and personality orientation, 
(6) training in speaking situations, and (c) bodily re- 
laxation is here recommended. The first provides the 
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stutterer with a better understanding of himself, his 
superiorities and shortcomings, and with an opportunity 
to develop wholesome and reasonable attitudes and de- 
sirable personality characteristics. The second helps the 
stutterer acquire techniques and habits that are valuable 
in building up assurance in an area in which he is no- 
ticeably deficient. Extempore and impromptu speaking, 
debating, acting, conversation, discussion, group and in- 
dividual reading of verse—all serve to acclimate the stut- 
terer to communication. The third approach is one that 
is often neglected and one that entails fruitful results: 
bodily relaxation. The stutterer who has learned the 
technique of bodily relaxation and how to apply it 
throughout his speaking day has an invaluable antidote 
for stuttering. 


What the Physical Education Instructor Can Do 


In schools that provide no speech correction work the 
physical education instructor should take an interest in 
those students who stutter. Very often the child stutterer 
leads a miserable existence because his schoolmates taunt 
him and make him the butt of jokes. It is unfortunately 
true that an occasional teacher, well-meaning but mis- 
guided, thinks that she will aid the stutterer by chiding 
him before the class. It is deplorable that so many movie 
comedians resort to stuttering as comic relief. As a re- 
sult of such unkindness, the average stutterer is infinitely 
grateful to any person who takes an interest in him and 
in his disability. If the physical education instructor 
will show an interest in some real way the stutterer will 
most likely respond with abundant cooperation. 

After the instructor gains the confidence of the stut- 
terer, it is advisable to learn something of his back- 
ground, first of all from the stutterer himself, and, if 
necessary, from parents, teachers, and friends. A some- 
what thorough and not burdensome procedure is to write 
a case history. From this the instructor will have a 
rather complete list of relevant facts that may lead to an 
understanding of “the picture.” The case history should 
be kept up-to-date and the progress of the stutterer de- 
scribed. 

The facts of the case history, gleaned from conversa- 
tions and conferences with the stutterer, will often sug- 
gest reasonable procedures in coping with some of the 
stutterer’s urgent and solvable problems. For instance, 
the instructor may discover that the stutterer is carrying 
a schedule that is too heavy or poorly distributed, and, 
as a result, might set about getting it changed. In the 
schools of today, where overcrowded conditions exist, 
many students have schedules that allow insufficient time 
for rest and relaxation throughout the school day. The 
result is overly fatigued and nervously tensioned stu- 
dents, especially stutterers. 

Case histories of stutterers often reveal such problems 
as the following: nagging at home; undernourishment; 
fears; obsessions; anxiety states; reading and writing 
difficulties; cognate defects of speech; petty malingering; 
dysphoria; little or no knowledge of personal hygiene; 
etc. 

In many school systems the physical education de- 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Vol. VI JUNE, 1935 Number 6 
——— T IS with pleasure that we announce 
Seiten, at this time the officers of the Asso- 
Activities ciation for the coming year: Miss Agnes 

Wayman, President; W. G. Moorhead, 
for 1934-35 / 


President-Elect; and C. H. McCloy, 
Vice-President. The new officers, together with Strong 
Hinman, Past-President, and E. D. Mitchell, Secretary- 
Editor, comprise the Executive Committee. The three 
members-at-large on the newly organized Governing Board 
are Miss Rosalind Cassidy, Miss Mabel Lee, and Mr. 
N. P. Neilson. The new district officers will be found 
listed in the District News Notes; the new Section Chair- 
men in the convention summaries. 

At this time of year it is customary to review the 
events and activities of the past year, and to sum- 
marize them for our members. With the attainment of 
its fiftieth birthday, the Association has reached the 
largest total membership in its history. High point mem- 
berships for the last six years were as follows: Decem- 
ber, 1930—5,733; December, 1931—6,269; May, 1932— 
6,840; April, 1933-—5,892; December, 1934—6,002; and 
now May, 1935—6,928! The reaching of the Associa- 
tion’s high total this year has resulted from splendid 
efforts of many cities and schools in carrying on mem- 
bership drives and particularly from cooperation of the 
District Associations this year in displaying the JOURNAL 
and encouraging memberships. .As a result many new 
members were added to the Association files following 
the conventions at Omaha, Milwaukee, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, and Seattle. Finally, at Pittsburgh, owing to 
the excellent promotion work of Dr. Burns and his com- 
mittees, a total of 585 members were obtained, a majority 
of whom had never before been members of the Associa- 
tion, thereby creating the high membership record for 
all time. 

There are several points of interest concerning this 
membership. Two cities, Newark and Pittsburgh, point 
with pride to the fact that 100 per cent of their physical 
educators are members of the A.P.E.A. Cortland State 
Normal School and East Stroudsburg State Teachers 
College have 100 per cent student membership. The 
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senior major class at the Woman’s College of the Uni. 
versity of North Carolina also has a 100 per cent mem, 
bership. Other schools and their student memberships 
are listed elsewhere in the JOURNAL. The state assogi,. 
tions in South Carolina and North Dakota are amo, 
those which have been making special efforts to increay 
the number of their national memberships. 

A new class of membership has just been inaugy. 
rated with the acceptance by the Legislative Coung 
of the report of the Committee on Life Membership. 
under the chairmanship of Dr. A. Lester Crapser. This 
report recommended a Life Membership in the Associ. 
tion, at a cost of $80.00, and also proposed that $5.09 | 
of each sustaining membership might be counted toward 
a Life Membership, this provision, moreover, to be retro. 
active for the benefit of those who have been sustaining 
members of the Association in the past. 

The first Life Membership in the Association was pre- 
sented to the President-Elect, W. G. Moorhead, by his 
fellow-workers in physical education in Pennsylvania at 
the Pennsylvania State Association Dinner held during 
the convention. The Association is honored that the fine 
tribute to Mr. Moorhead should take this form. 

The petitions of Oklahoma and of the newly-formed 
state association in Wyoming to enter the Central Dis. 
trict were approved by the Council. One new state 
association, North Dakota, has satisfied all requirements 
and has been recognized for affiliation. : 

With the acceptance by the Council of the report | 
of the Constitution Committee which has been work- 
ing under the direction of Professor W. R. LaPorte and 
later of Dr. C. H. McCloy, two important changes in 
the Association government have been authorized. A 
President-Elect has been added to the list of officers, 
and the Executive Committee has been reorganized and 
made smaller, including the officers and retiring Presi- 
dent. The present Executive Committee, with the addi- 
tion of the President-Elect and one more member-at- 
large, has been renamed the Governing Board, and there 
has been some re-allocation of responsibilities between 
these two bodies and the Legislative Council, which wil 
make for increased efficiency in managing the Associa- 
tion affairs between the annual meetings. The complete 
revised constitution will be printed in the Research 
Quarterly for October, and will be reprinted in pamphlet 
form to be available to all members. It will be accon- 
panied by the report of the Committee on Precedents 
and Traditions. This report, of which Miss Mabel Lee 
is chairman, embodies all Council actions, not covered 
by the Constitution, which can be used to serve as 4 
basis for future guidance in the activities of the Associa- 
tion. The recommendations of the Committee on General 
Policies, of which Miss Agnes Wayman is chairman, 
have also been included in these two reports. 

Another important committee report which will even- 
tually be published is the report of the Publicity Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Vaughn Blanchard is chairman. 
This committee has made a very thorough study of the 
different publicity media and their use in promoting the 
best interests of physical education. It was moved by the 
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Council that the report should be edited by a committee 
and have combined with it the material on promotion 
compiled this year by the Mid-West District Study, as 
well as results of the fine work done by several state 
associations, and that the final complete report should 
be issued as a small booklet for the benefit of anyone 
in our profession who is interested in informing the public 
about the objectives and program in health and physical 
education. 

Annual reports were presented by the Honor Awards 
Committee, the Necrology Committee, and the Resolu- 
tions Committee. This year there were eleven recipients 
of Honor Awards whose names are included in the write- 
up of the convention on page 31. The reports of the 
Committees on New Sections and on Grading were pre- 
sented and accepted. Three committees, on Consolida- 
tion, Combined Memberships, and Affiliation with the 
N.E.A., are to join forces for continued study of their 
related problems. Other committees which reported prog- 
ress to the Council are: the Committee on Permanent 
Historical Exhibits, the Committee on Convention Set- 
Up, the Committee on the Luther Gulick Award, and the 
Booklet Committees. 

During the past year the Association office and of- 
ficers have been busy carrying out several new projects. 
Early in the fall, clip sheets of physical education and 
Association publicity were sent to two thousand physical 
education directors for use during American Education 
Week, and reports indicate that this material was widely 
used as newspaper publicity. Valuable compilations of 
research, as Supplements to the Research Quarterly, have 
been sponsored by George Williams College, Boston Uni- 
versity, and Springfield College and have been issued 
with the last three numbers of the Quarterly. Other 
similar contributions are scheduled for future issues. The 
editorial responsibility and most of the financial burden 
of these Supplements rests with the sponsoring institu- 
tion, but the proofreading, mailing, and mechanical 
aspects of composition are handled by the Association 
staff. 

Several Booklet Committee reports have been pub- 
lished this year in the Research Quarterly, and reprints 
of them have been in great demand. The reports on 
Gymnasium and Athletic Field Equipment, on Phys- 
ical Examinations for Girls and Women, and on Physical 
Education Costumes for Girls and Women have all been 
published. The reports on Showers for Boys and Men 
and on Physical Examinations for Boys and Men will be 
published this year. 

The Public Schools Section has also published two 
outstanding reports: the Report on Objectives and Poli- 
cies, and the Preliminary Report of the Curriculum 
Study. The excellent article, “Definition of Terms in 
Health Education,” was a report of the Committee on 
Terminology of the Health Education Section. The pre- 
liminary report of the Joint Committee on Professional 
Standards of the Teacher-Training Section has already 
appeared, and the final report was given at the Conven- 
tion. Three fine committee reports on leisure time were 
prepared by the Recreation Section for its meeting at 
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Pittsburgh. The Dance Section has made an excellent 
contribution to the editorial work of the Association by 
evaluating and recommending dance articles for publica- 
tion. The Women’s Athletic Section, in addition to the 
publication of its seven handbooks, has also prepared 
articles for the JoURNAL, and its standing Committees 
on Content, on Research, and on Standards presented 
interesting reports at the convention. The Subcommittee 
on Motion Pictures has prepared a film on swimming 
techniques and is reviewing films on women’s sports. 

The Association has been represented this year at 
many educational events, and has sent exhibits of its 
publications to the National Parent-Teacher Congress, 
to the Leisure League Hobby Show, and to a large num- 
ber of teachers’ meetings. 

Financially, the Association ended the year of 1934 
with a small balance of $201.13. The actual balance 
on hand in the checking and savings accounts at the 
start of the fiscal year, January 1, 1935, was $7,289.52, 
a slight increase over the reserve on hand last year. The 
Endowment Fund has grown to $1,801.96. The balance 
on hand however does not account for obligations owed 
the members for the reason that the subscriptions for the 
JourRNAL and Quarterly are paid in advance. Making an 
approximate allowance for outstanding expenses includ- 
ing the remainder of unexpired subscriptions, the Asso- 
ciation could close its books with a balance on the credit 
side of about $3,000. 

No summary of the year would be complete with- 
out mention of the outstanding work done this year 
by our Chairman of Field Service, James E. Rogers. He 
gave help to forty-two state departments of education, 
twenty of these through personal visit, gave advice and 
assistance to numberless cities and towns, helped in the 
formation of the state association in Wyoming, and was 
instrumental in obtaining the appointment of state di- 
rectors of physical education in Maine, Vermont, and 
Louisiana. We are grateful to the National Recreation 
Association for making it possible for us to have his 
services, and to Mr. Rogers himself for his unceasing 
efforts for our profession. 

Throughout the past year our retiring President, 
Strong Hinman, has worked tirelessly. His administra- 
tion has seen the completion of truly monumental pro- 
jects in the revision of the constitution, the formulation 
of general policies, and the compiling of the precedents 
and traditions of the Association in useful form. These 
important tasks which had, of necessity, to be neglected 
during the emergencies of the past few years have now 
been consummated with the acceptance of the several 
committee reports at the Pittsburgh Convention. Al- 
though the Council meetings at this Convention were 
faced with a vast amount of business to transact, the 
work was so well planned and presented by Mr. Hinman 
and the various committees that the Legislative Council, 
cooperating to the utmost, was successful in completing 
a crowded agenda in the relatively short time available. 
The Association, as a result, has an improved organiza- 
tion with policies and programs adapted to its rapidly 
expanding needs. 





By 
GEORGE A. HAGEN 


Camp Educational Adviser, Civilian Conservation Corps, 


as an addition to the Wakefield, Michigan, High 

School is the best planned unit of its kind it has 
been my privilege to see. It has all of its locker-rooms 
on the first floor and all locker-rooms give onto a small 
vestibule at the east end of the building. There are 
doors at either end of the vestibule to the gymnasium 
on the second floor, and there are also large doors in 
the east wall as exits to the outdoor playing fields. The 
entire unit combines the highest degree of utility with 
that of convenience. In too many plants the item of 
convenience seems to have had very little thought given 
to it. 


i ATHLETIC plant completed a few years ago 


RESSING-ROOMS on the first floor make for easy 

access and help prevent mold from forming on gym 
suits. Rooms placed here rather than in the basement 
have health implications which should be obvious. 

Off of the boys’ dressing room is a drying-room 
for athletic equipment. Such a room is common in uni- 
versity, plants but is seldom seen in high schools. Foot- 
ball players are thus enabled to don dry equipment every 
night, a convenience which aids in the prevention of 
colds and has a good effect on team morale. There is a 
large dressing-room for girls, a large room for boys, two 
smaller team dressing-rooms for boys’ teams, and a dress- 
ing-room for officials. All of these rooms have doors 
which exit to the east vestibule. 

Another feature of the dressing-rooms is that there are 
adequate showers and toilet facilities. Some builders are 
lavish in the installation of latrines on other floors of 
school buildings, but limit dressing-rooms to one toilet. 
The writer knows of one million-dollar high school built 
in the past five years which has but one toilet in a dress- 
ing-room which is used by one hundred boys every period 
of the day. This is an important point. Health classes 
in a school are mere lip service where proper attention 
has not been given to health facilities. The shower 
floors in the Wakefield School are not highly polished— 
a plan which insures that the students will not slip. 
Some schools have been involved in damage suits be- 
cause over-enthusiastic builders have polished the floors 
of shower-rooms highly. 

Stairs are at the absolute minimum in the Wakefield 
plant. Stairs are dangerous as athletes tend to dash up 





New Features in 
Gymnasium Planning 


A Description of the Wakefield, Michigan, Facilities 


ning of the floor space. 
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and down rather than walk. The west exit from the 
building to the fields is at grade level. There are no 
stairs about, except the ones leading to the gymnasium 
floor, and those have a wide tread and a hand rail. 


EAVING the dressing-rooms and ascending the stairs 
to the gymnasium we find other evidence of excellent 
planning. There are two basketball courts running east 
and west. At first, I could not see where the folding 
partition was stored away. The partition when being 
folded, travels across the room from the west to the east, 
turns a right angle corner at the east wall, goes to the 
north, and is folded into a recess in the side wall where 
it does not interfere with anyone’s vision. In some gym- 
nasiums the partition, when folded against side walls, 
interferes so greatly with the vision of spectators that 
they will not sit in balconies, thus necessitating the pur- 
chase of portable bleachers which are placed on the main 
floor. Such bleachers are awkward to handle, limit the 
out-of-bounds area for the players, and often remain on 
the floor all season, thereby interfering with the daily | 
physical education program and offering a source of in- 
juries to players when the seats are not occupied. 
During the day the partition separates the main gym 
nasium into two equal parts. Each basketball floor is 
larger than the minimum suggested by the rules and has 
an adequate out-of-bounds area on all four sides of each 
court. Now we come to the original features in the plan- 
When basketball games are 
played before spectators, a center court is used. This 
court is superimposed on the other two courts and also 
runs east and west. The backboards travel on a light 
overhead track from the boys’ gymnasium to the centef 
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floor. Any basketball coach can appreciate this arrange- 
ment—the players use the same baskets and backboards 
for games as during practice during the week; even 
though a different portion of the floor is used for games, 
the floor is exactly the same size as the practice floor 
and runs in the same direction. The center floor, of 
course, has its lines painted in a contrasting color to 
those of the practice courts. 

With this unique arrangement, the partition can be 
kept closed all week, thus avoiding a tremendous amount 
of irritation to janitors and instructors; also, the basket- 
ball team can practice on a side court during the after- 
noons, and not be forced to go to the school in the eve- 
ning in order to practice on the full-size court running 
in the opposite direction, as must be done in practically 
all other gymnasiums where a partition is used. Even 
when the entire court is available to the basketball team 
at the close of school, there is the incessant bother of 
folding the partition and closing it after practice, made 
necessary by using for games a court which runs in the 
opposite direction from the practice courts. By using 
the center court a large area is made available at each 
side of the court for portable bleachers when necessary. 
However, for ordinary purposes there are many rows of 
seats in a permanent balcony at each side of the court 
and a few rows of seats in a balcony on the west end. 

The walls of the gymnasium are covered with cork to 
a height of ten or twelve feet from the floor. 


O SUM up, the features of the Wakefield plant espe- 

cially worthy of attention are: 

1. First-floor dressing rooms. 

2. Adequate showers and toilets. 

3. All dressing-roms with exits to a common vestibule 
which has a grade-level exit to playing fields, and doors 
leading from it to the gymnasium. 

4. A folding partition which interferes with no one’s 
vision when not in use. 


Front view of the Wakefield Gymnasium which was added as a separate 
school building. 
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Vestibule showing trophy cases in wall recesses. 


All basketball courts running in same direction. 
Cork walls in gymnasium. 
Equipment drying-room. 

8. Ample hair dryers and mirrors in girls’ dressing- 
room. 

The offices of the physical education 
nurse, etc., are shown on the floor plans. 

Superintendent Bemer, formerly of Wakefield, and 
W. S. Holmes, architect of Lansing, Michigan, have 
been highly commended by many authorities for the 
excellently planned gymnasium. 


a eo | 


instructors, 


ESEARCH has been done by specialists to decide 

on essential standards for gymnasium construction. 
Satisfactory programs of physical education in secondary 
schools require adequate gymnasium facilities. Stand- 
ards for equipment have been listed as follows by one 
authority.’ 

1. The minimum size cf a single gymnasium is forty-one by 
sixty-six feet; of a double gymnasium, forty by sixty-six feet 
for each half or eighty by sixty-six feet over all. 
It is estimated that this area should be increased 
by forty square feet for each additional pupil. 

2. The standard height is eighteen feet without 
a running track and twenty-four feet with a run- 
ning track. 

3. The best location is on the ground floor, in 
* a wing, or at the end of the building. A direct 
southern exposure is desirable. 

4. Separate gymnasiums are recommended rather 
than a combination of gymnasium and auditorium 
or gymnasium and stage. 

5. Among other essentials of 
following are significant: 

a) A smooth, level floor, made of good material. 

b) Smooth, hard walls, ten to twelve feet from 
the floor—with porous plaster above to diminish 
sound reverberation. 

c) Height for apparatus—at least eighteen feet. 

d) Seating facilities for spectators. 

e) Window ventilation on two sides of the gym- 
nasium. 

f) Natural and artificial light—skylights should 
be avoided. 


unit to the 





construction the 
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g) Drinking fountains located just outside the gymnasium. 

h) Storeroom for apparatus. 

This authority also suggests that when a school has a 
swimming pool, it should be preferably located in a wing 
of the building, on the first floor. 


T SEEMS to the writer that, before any new construc- 
tion is definitely planned, the responsible parties should 
visit as many other schools as possible and incorporate 
the best features into their plans. Features seen in visits 
of this sort to gymnasium plants might be listed as fol- 
lows: 

1. Locker system of main dressing-room. Wire baskets 
placed in small lockers placed around a room which is 
part of the main room. Each class is assigned a hori- 
zontal row of lockers to prevent pushing and confusion. 
Combination padlocks are placed on the small lockers. 
Each padlock has a keyhole in the center for a master 
key possessed by the instructor. In each individual wire 
basket is placed a pair of gym shoes, a white gym shirt, 
an athletic supporter, a pair of white socks, and a pair of 
khaki or white trunks. The locker steward withdraws 
one basket at a time from the inside of the room, where 
there is no door to each locker, and replaces the shirt, 
supporter, and socks daily. 

Large dressing lockers are set on permanent bases in 
parallel rows down the center of the locker-room, with a 
bench bolted to the floor between rows. When a boy enters 
the locker-room, he removes the basket from his small 
locker, goes to a dressing locker, changes his clothes, 
puts his street clothes and the basket in the dressing 
locker, puts his padlock on the locker, then goes to class. 
At the end of the period, the procedure is reversed. 

2. Gang showers for boys and for girls. In these 
showers there are no individual controls. The control 
is handled by the instructor or his assistant; warm 
water on for twenty seconds, water turned off for one 
minute while pupils are using soap, warm water for 
twenty or thirty seconds, cold water for 
five seconds. At least twenty shower heads 
in a gang shower. The heads project from 
the walls about five and one-half feet from 
the floor. 

3. Individual shower controls in all other 
dressing rooms. 

4. Liquid soap in pipes from one large 
wall container. Plungers at end of pipe for 
user to press. One plunger for each shower 
head. 

5. The boys receive a towel through a 
window of a small towel-room at the 
shower exit. Each boy deposits his towel 
in a wire basket or hamper as he leaves 
the dressing-room. ‘The instructor or his 
assistant stands by the towel hamper and 
checks each boy as he passes. Physical 
directors who have used many systems 
for towel handling prefer this method. If 
a towel is placed in each boy’s individual 


Interior of the Wakefield Gymnasium. The wall is covered with cork to a height 
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wire basket it dampens and soils equipment and jg ap ad 
ditional task for the locker steward. 

6. No duckboards any place in the plant, because they 
cannot be kept clean and often spread fungus disease 
of the feet. If the plant is properly planned for drain. 
age there will be no need for duckboards. 

7. When a swimming pool is part of the plant, there 
should be an exit directly from the shower to the pod 
The swimmer would step from the shower into a vin 
tainer of antiseptic liquid, thence on to the floor of th 
natatorium. In some schools the swimmers step fron 
the shower onto a dirty dressing-room floor, then int) 
the pool. There is little justification for a progressiy, 
shower before entering the pool. This type of showe, 
with pipes along the wall, never gave a person a tho. 
ough bath. 

8. Temperatures of seventy degrees in locker-room, 
sixty degrees in the gymnasium, and eighty-four in th | 
natatorium. 

9. Double doors, with springs in the hinges or an ay. § 
tomatic closing attachment, connecting the dressing. § 
rooms with the gymnasium. These doors have no han. 
dles and prevent accidents. (Riverside, Illinois, has this 
type of door.) One door is an exit, one an entrance, 

10. Expectoration receptacles recessed in gymnasium § 
walls near the exit to dressing-rooms. (Des Plaine, f 
Illinois, has these.) 
















11. Where portable bleachers are necessary there 
should be provision made for storage-rooms directly of 
the gymnasium at the same level. 

12. There should be one or two small storage-rooms 
off the gymnasium for pianos, volleyball nets and stané- 
ards, and other equipment. Where a partition is used 
to divide the main gymnasium into two gymnasiums, 
there should be a room on each side of the partition, even f 
though there are doors at floor level in the partition. 


13. There should be blackboards on one wall of the 


of ten to twelve feet. 
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WAKEFIELD, MICHIGAN, HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC PLANT 


1, 2—Doors to gymnasium, which is above. 
3—Exit to playing field. 
4—Girl’s locker-room is south. 


team dressing-rooms, unless there is another room made 
available for “skull practices.” 

14. No wax is to be used on a gymnasium floor. When 
dances are given, powdered borax is used. 

15. Smooth walls in locker-rooms to a height of ten or 
twelve feet to prevent skin abrasions. 

16. The physical director’s office should have one door 
leading into the main dressing-room and one door to the 
home team’s dressing-room, in order that minor injuries 
can be taken care of conveniently. Such an arrangement 
has many other advantages, also. The office should be 
equipped with a shower, toilet, clothes closet, and lock- 
ers. 

17. Some gymnasiums have partitions operated by an 
electric motor. 

18. The most popular gymnasium floor is maple floor- 
ing, over a wooden subflooring, over a concrete base. 
Wooden joists are set in place before the concrete is 
poured, the concrete surface being level with the upper 
edge of the joists; then the subflooring is nailed to the 
joists. 

19. Many newer gymnasiums have twenty to thirty 
feet out-of-bounds area on all sides of a basketball court. 
Such an area at the ends prevents injuries to players. 
(Evanston, Winnetka, and Waukegan, Illinois.) 

20. Small corrective gymnasiums are being built in 
many plants. The pressing need for corrective gym- 
nastics apparently has not been brought to the atten- 
tion of all school administrators. (Evanston, Winnetka, 


A—Permanent balcony seats. 

B—Partition folded. 

There is ample space for portable bleachers, when needed, at 
c and d. 


and Oak Park, Illinois, have exceptionally fine corrective 
gymnasiums. ) 

21. Acoustically treated natatorium ceilings are well 
worth the expenditure, making conversation and teach- 
er’s instructions clearly audible in the room. Anyone in- 
terested in seeing beautifully planned pools with acous- 
tically treated ceilings should visit the high school at 
Oak Park, Illinois. 

In passing, the best system I ever saw for checking 
cleanliness of bathers before entrance into the pool was 
in Redford High School in Detroit, Michigan. Each boy 
had to pass the critical inspection of five monitors be- 
fore putting his feet in the tub of antiseptic solution, 
giving his number to the boy checking roll, and then 
passing to his place along the wall to await the start of 
a well-planned swimming class. 


N CLOSING, the writer would like to suggest that 

when funds are available, lack of ground area is no 
excuse for delaying construction of needed facilities. 
Schools in congested cities have solved the problem by 
using the roof. Lincoln School in New York City has 
a playroom with a great deal of equipment for young 
children installed on the roof. There is no roof over this 
playroom. The school also has a gymnasium with heavy 
wire screen walls on the roof. This room has a roof 
built over it. Lincoln school has an additional large 
gymnasium on a lower floor in addition to the nata- 
torium. 










HIS is the third of a 
series of articles. Part I, 


in the February Jour- 


NAL, discussed ‘Program Director of Physical and Health Education, ers’ college. At this pein: 
Development”; Part II, in New Jersey State Department of Public Instruction we are bringing the two my. 


the April JouRNAL, discussed 
“Organization and Administration.” 

A. Standards for the selection of activities. 

1. Local needs and conditions must be considered; 
specifically, type of community and pupil, personnel, 
time, facilities, equipment, supervision, and so forth. 

2. Educational policies and the type of school organ- 
ization must be followed. 

3. Objectives must be at the basis of selection. 

4. The growth and developmental needs of children 
must be met. 

5. The interests, tendencies, abilities, characteristics, 
and wants of children, as well as sex differences and 
physiological maturity, must be taken into account. 

6. Activities must have meaning and purpose to the 
child; they must appeal. 

7. Activities must insure a satisfying response on 
the part of the child; they must be interesting. 

8. Activities must provide situations identical with 
or at least approximately similar to the natural play 
situations of children outside of school. 

9. As a corollary of the above, the school program 
must provide those activity-situations which all children 
should have normally but which they do not have 
because of restricting community factors. 

10. Activities must provide the child with oppor- 
tunities for creative self-expression. 

11. Activities must insure the development of the 
fundamental physical skills that mean effective use of 
the body in all ordinary life-situations, in accident pre- 
vention, and in recreative pursuits. 

12. The factors of health and safety must be con- 
sidered. 

13. The specific needs of individual pupils and espe- 
cially physically handicapped pupils must be provided 
for in the selection of activities. 

14. The objective of creating interest in recreational 
activities of value outside of school must be upheld. 

15. Activities must provide situations in which the 
use of appropriate methods will bring out the correct 
social and moral responses. 

16. The selection of activities must take into account 
the seasonal interests of children. 

17. Activities appropriate to the testing and measur- 


ing procedures must be included. 
e @e 


B. Principles underlying the selection of method. 
It is never sufficient to select methods on a basis of 


the Administration of Physical Education 


lll. The Activity Program and Instruction 


ALLEN G. IRELAND, M.D. nor merely to repeat pro 









one’s skill or _ preferenc, 


cedures learned at a teach. 


jor factors of our work to. 
gether, namely, the children we seek to educate and th 
activities through which education takes place. Methods 
bridge the gap. They bring the two together. They ar 
the cards we hold, and the extent of care and finesse ye 
exercise in playing them determines in a great measure 
the effectiveness of our program. 

The selection of method, then, takes on significance, 
It is not something that can be done at random. Funda. © 
mental principles must be established as guides. In my | 
estimation the most important of these are as follows: 

1. Methods must be appropriate to the activities, 
and they must insure safety and health, including mental 
and social health. 

2. Consideration must be given to methods that bring | 
out such values as growth, development, and physiologi- 
cal results. 

3. Methods must be chosen with a view to making 
the activity program interesting and satisfying to the 
pupil. In other words they must enhance the activities 
that satisfy the play tendencies of children. 

4. Age and sex differences must be taken into ac- 
count. 

5. At certain points in the program, we must con- 
sider the specific needs of individuals or groups. 

6. We must be sure that methods insure these out- 
comes: 

Give meaning to activity in the understanding of the 
pupil. 

Stress proficiency in and attitudes toward the recrea- 
tive activities. 

Give prominence to the responses, attitudes, and ideals 
that typify correct social and ethical conduct. 

Stimulate the creative tendencies in children. 

Bring out leadership qualities and acceptance of re 
sponsibility. 

Insure both quantity and quality in regard to concomi- 
tant learnings. 

Insure continuance of desirable activities in out-ol- 
school hours. 

7. We must ask ourselves “What methods will best 
further such desirable achievements as— 

Effecting correlation with other school subjects and 
departments. 

Acquainting parents and others with the meaning and 
values of physical education. 

Measuring individual abilities and achievements at 
various stages of progress?” 
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. Methods must bring out the identical elements of 
physical education situations and life situations in order 
that the pupil may comprehend the learning in one that 
may be applied to the other. 

9. Methods must give purpose to the mental activity 
involved in physical education and provide opportunity 
for study and reflection. 

10. Methods must be devised in behalf of physically 
and mentally handicapped pupils. 

11. Methods must permit a great degree of pupil- 
initiative in the planning and conducting of the program. 

e @e 

C. Psychology of method. P 

1. The instinctive play-tendencies of children at dif- 
ferent age-grade levels must be known to the teacher and 
the knowledge applied throughout the course. 

2. The pupils should have opportunities to choose 
from the program material furnished by the teacher those 
activities which afford the greatest appeal. 

3. Physical education should attempt to make more 
interesting the plays and sports which children naturally 
select out of school. 

4. Physical education should find problems to solve 
which require initiative, creative thinking, and pupil 
responsibility. Problems should grow out of needs dis- 
covered by the class. They may relate to skills, inter- 
pretations of rules, and technic of team play. The teach- 
er may suggest, but it should appear that the individual 
or group discovers the need. 

5. The pupil should feel there is purpose, a definite 
goal to be attained, in all that he does. 

6. The purpose, however, should not be the conscious 
seeking of health. Health should be a by-product of do- 
ing things that pupils want to do because of an intrinsic 
interest in the activities themselves. 

7. The teacher should exemplify in habit, attitude, 
and ideals all that he seeks in physical education for his 
pupils. 

8. Give praise sincerely and immediately where praise 
is due. 

9. “Carry-over” or the use of physical education ac- 
tivities by pupils out of school is assured by using activi- 
ties that are traditional and seasonal, by making them 
interesting, and by improving the skills involved in the 
playing of them. 

10. Transfer of training does not occur automatically. 
It is ‘not sufficient to insure sportsmanship, for example, 
on the play field. The transfer in this case would take 
place only in similar situations out of school. While 
sportsmanship is being acquired in school play-situations, 
its several elements must be revealed, the values of each 
analyzed, and the pupils must understand the values in 
all general situations when applications of sportsman- 
ship are made to life. To do this requires the best form 
of teaching. Only in this way can physical education 
justify itself as a field of education. 

11. Habits are formed by the repeated performance of 
an act that has purpose, meaning, and interest to the 
pupil, and toward which there is a satisfying response. 
The pupil must know “Why,” he must want to do it, 
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he must see or feel the value to himself, and he must 
experience satisfaction. 

12. As in all learning endeavors, interest is the vital 
factor, the stimulus to the doing. It means readiness to 
learn, the nervous system is ready to act. It is the 
emotion that wills action, and it is aroused when the 
individual becomes conscious of his need of skill, knowl- 
edge, or development in relation to activities he likes or 
wants to do. Interest is at the basis of motivation. It 
gives purpose to activity. 

13. Attitudes are points of view or concepts. They 
are the concomitant learnings or the thought-ideas ac- 
quired in the process of learning. In physical education 
they determine interest, desires, understandings, effort, 
and response and they guide conduct in performance. 

14. Physical education should be so organized and 
conducted that participation does not depend upon the 
chance of winning an award but it should plan specifically 
instead to reward the pupil in terms of interest, enthusi- 
asm, enjoyment, demonstrable improvement in skill, and 
a chance to succeed. Participation will be its own re- 
ward when the program is in accord with the basic prin- 
ciples of physical education. The instant material awards 
are offered, the winning of them becomes the purpose of 
participation. It is essentially a commercial proposition. 

15. There is no justifiable point in curtailing either the 
child’s desire or his effort to win. 

ee @e 

D. Principal methods. 

The list is by no means exhaustive. It is offered merely 
as a reminder of the major methods in use. 

1. Direct planned instruction. 

2. Incidental teaching. 

3. Unit of instruction plan. 

4. Supervision of pupil-initiated activity. 

5. Pupil government in physical education leading to 
planning, organizing, and leadership, under teacher-super- 
vision. 

6. Motor ability tests. 

7. Practice tests. 

8. Achievement tests. 

9. Projects and problem solving. 

10. Clubs—swimming, hiking, horseback riding, arch- 
ery, gymnastics, scouting and camping, folk-dancing. 

11. Interclass leagues. 

12. Intraclass leagues—e.g., homerooms, gymnasium 
classes. 

13. Interschool contests. 

14. Intramural leagues— irrespective of classes. 

15. Impromptu contests after school, in free periods, 
noon recess. 

16. Group contest plan. 

17. Point system—teams, individuals, classes, home- 
rooms, and so forth. 

18. Intraclass squad organization on basis of homo- 
geneity. 

19. Exhibitions and demonstrations. 

20. Field days, play days, and pageants. 

21. Decathlon, pentathlon, and _ similar 
scoring contests. 
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22. Tournaments. 

23. Correlation with other fields of education. 

24. Academic study of physical education. 

e @ @ 

E. Organization of activities. 

A final step remains. It is the reclassification of the 
activities into a program in which all factors and items 
are coordinated in their proper relationships and ar- 
ranged in a manner to facilitate use. 

At this stage the committee, staff, or instructor has 
the following material and factors at hand: 

1. Aims and objectives. 

Activities. 
Methods. 

Time allotment. 
Personnel. 

Pupil enrollment. 
Grades or classes. 

8. Facts about pupil needs, specifically the needs of 
individuals and handicapped children. 

9. Type of school organization. 

10. Seasons. 

11. Facilities and equipment. 

12. Costume requirement. 

It is primarily a matter of assembling and arranging 
a work program. There must be a plan guiding the work 
of each period, day, week, month, and season or term. 

There are these possibilities: 

1. A separate lesson plan for every scheduled class, 
room, or group for every day of meeting throughout the 
year. 

2. A chart or plan for each day on which the work 
of every class, room, or group meeting on a given day 
would be outlined in columns or blocks. 

3. A chart or plan for each instructor and supervisor 
showing the work of every class, room, or group for each 
day or week. 

4. Loose-leaf notebook in place of the chart or lesson 
sheet. As in the case of the charts there could be a 
notebook for every scheduled group, or a notebook for 
each instructor or supervisor. 

e@e 

F. Factors for consideration. 

Having decided upon a plan of organization, the prob- 
lem of arrangement presents these factors. 

1. Progression. 

a) Within each grade, class, or group. 

b) From lesson to lesson, week to week, and so forth. 

c) From year to year. 

2. Gradation of material to correspond with abilities 
and stages of development of different groups within 
grades or years. 

a) A, B, and C classifications. 

b) Physically normal pupils. 

c) Physically handicapped pupils. 

d) Partially exempt groups. 

e) Special classes: mentally subnormal; sight con- 
servation; cardiac; undernourished. 

3. Gradation and arrangement of activities by pupil 
differences within a given group. 
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a) High school gymnasium class containing Pupil 
from two or more years calls for squad organization ang 
different work plans for each squad. 

b) Grouping of pupils within a scheduled unit at. 
cording to some classification scheme such as Weight & 
weight and age, weight and height and age, exponen 
of coefficient, tested abilities, and so forth. 

4. The factor of seasonal interests must enter into 
progression. 

5. Pupil development, physical and mental, mg 
be considered as it advances during a school year. 

6. The arrangement of activities must take into a: B 
count the arrangement of correlative materials in othe 
subjects in order that rhythms, games, dances, and story 
plays may appear coincidentally with related subjeg | 
matter. 

7. Tests must be inserted in the work-plan at appro. | 
priate points such as following a unit of activity, a sey. 
son, or a term. 
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G. Values of program organization. 

1. Insures definiteness in planning. 

2. Provides basis of measuring progress. 

3. Enables department to keep its program up-to. | 
date. 

4. Furnishes the superintendent of schools with 2 
definite content and procedure. 

5. Lessens waste, inefficiency, and overemphasis. 
6. Answers the charge that physical education is a 
“hit or miss” procedure. 

7. Insures consideration of health and safety factors, § 

8. Makes adaptation to pupil needs more accurate 
and definite. 

9. Protects against omissions and errors. 

10. Facilitates daily work of the instructor. 





Summary of Standards 


It seemed fitting to include at this point a summary of 
the most important standards recommended. The list is 
not exhaustive and the order of listing has no significance, 

1. Physical education should be recognized as an 
entity, an administrative phase or branch of education 
having specific purpose and methodology, an accepted 
philosophy, and with foundation in the biologic sciences; 
but not merely because it is required by law, not for 
health reasons, nor for the sake of recreation alone. Edv- 
cation is the central theme and ultimate goal. 

2. Aims and objectives, evolved from underlying 
principles and the known values of physical education, 
should precede and guide the development of a program. 

3. Physical education, as much as any subject, re- 
quires a planned program, one specifically designed to 
produce the outcomes implied in the aims and objectives. 

4. In addition, definite criteria which further guide 
program planning should be established and followed. 

5. The selection of activities and method should be 
determined by the principles and aims of physical edu- 
cation. 

6. Physical education should be objectively planned, 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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By 


MARY K. BROWNE 


Former Women’s National Amateur Champion: 
Instructor in Tennis, Lake Erie College 


HERE is nothing new in the elements which go to 
make up the game of tennis but constantly there 
come to me new ways to “put over” the game to my 
pupils. Constant striving to work out a definite and effec- 
tive method of practice has resulted in the development 
of the “Battle Board Tennis” game, originated at Lake 
Erie College and demonstrated at the American Physical 
Education Association Convention in Cleveland last year. 
I consider this game the most important development in 
the coaching of tennis in the eastern schools. It has 
advanced the tennis of my students by leaps and bounds 
and has solved the difficult problem of teaching footwork 
and timing, besides the problem of winter indoor practice. 
Battle board tennis is perfect practice for tennis be- 
cause the court is long enough so that it is necessary to 
take a full swing at the ball—the court is narrow enough 
so that it can be covered effectively and few trick angles 
can be played. The rallies are long and strenuous, which 
develops “wind.” Having the net constantly before them 
and being taught that it is a disgraceful end to their 
shots the students learn to clear it. At first I thought the 
constant banging on the board would make them wild 
on the court but it has not; instead they have developed 
control over the fast and the slow ball and find no trouble 
in adjusting themselves t6 the boundaries of the court. 


How | Instruct My Tennis Classes 


and the Game of Battle Board Tennis 


With the board as an infallible opponent all winter each 
one of my girls has actually hit literally hundreds and 
hundreds of tennis shots more than she would hit in a 
whole summer of play, because in actual play she has 
no such infallible opponent to keep the ball coming back 
to her in a restricted area. The advancement in judging 
speed and bounds is remarkable. When we had just one 
player at an ordinary practice board she moved for the 
balls if she felt so inclined, but when she is matched 
against an opponent and must take every other shot she 
has to move. 

The arrangement, which you will note in the illustra- 
tion of the net hung on gates and the lower portion of the 
board on hinges, makes it no trouble to fold back and 
down out of the way of other gymnasium activities. We 
now have two courts side by side at Lake Erie and have 
held two championships. Practice periods are on the 
regular schedule. 

I use the board now for instruction of my beginners, 
by knocking the ball against the board and having them 
play it on the rebound. It gives them more practice in 
judging the speed and bound and in moving to hitting 
position than when I have had a net stretched across the 
gymnasium and tossed the balls to them. However the 
net across the gymnasium must still be used for the 
teaching of many strokes. 

Fortunately, I learned to play tennis before I ever was 
a teacher, and knew the things which I was taught in the 
mechanics of the game, and they were extremely simple. 
So in my teachings I have analysed and retained those 
things which were positive things to be done and not 


Battle board tennis court in the gym at Lake Erie College. The game was originated by Miss Browne to make tennis practice more interesting 
and practical. It has developed into a splendid competitive indoor game. 
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Shows waiting position, forearm grip.—Fingers of the left hand lightly 

under the throat of the racket, face of the racket straight and on 

a level with the hand; elbow must be out from the body to accom- 
plish this position naturally. 


negative things not to be done—I have concentrated the 
minds of my pupils entirely upon initiative action or the 
thing they put in motion and I have studiously avoided 
ever mentioning the actions which of course take place 
but are responsive actions. Let me explain. 

When the body moves and the racket swings a thou- 
sand and one muscular actions take place but there are 
only a very few for us to think of; the rest come along 
naturally. They are responsive actions. 

So let us first consider the things that we can forget. 

Wrist Action—Wrist action is entirely responsive 
action. The wrist is merely the hinge for the hand and 
when the wrist is relaxed it works as a hinge and makes 
it possible for the hand to swing the racket. I never 
mention using the wrist to my pupils; if they are gripping 
too tightly and thereby stiffening the wrist, I urge them 
to relax so that the muscles can work naturally. 

Weight Transfer —I never mention this because if my 
pupils are sideways to the ball and are swinging the 
racket with an ample swing and a good deal of momen- 
tum, their weight will move naturally with the swing. 
I have never had a single student fall back from a shot. 
If I should emphasize weight and make them conscious 
of it they would probably forget to swing. After all, the 
important thing is the speed of the racket swinging, and 
the transfer of weight is only important in that it gets 
out of the way of the stroke, so neither the speed of the 
racket nor the follow through are checked or restricted. 
And there are thousands of tennis shots played where 
there is no need to transfer weight. 

Balance.—Balance is the result of correct hitting posi- 
tion, a smooth swing, and a well timed shot. It cannot 
be an action in itself. You never try to balance yourself 
any more than you would if you were playing basket- 
ball, riding, or jumping. You are balanced as a result of 
smooth action. Never in my life was I told to balance 
myself. 
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Simple direct and immediate backswing on plane parallel to ground 

and on a level with the waist. Accomplished as soon as mind regis. 

ters that the ball will be taken forearm. This level and plane on 
drives high or low. 


Hitting the Ball in the Center of the Gut.—You simply 
cannot think about hitting the flying tennis ball in the 
middle of the racket. I have never concentrated on it. 
It is the result of looking at the ball and timing the stroke 
delivery. It is, in fact, an instinctive action. 

Hitting the Ball too Late—It is almost impossible to 
hit the ball too late, and the tendency is almost invari- 
ably to hit the ball too soon, because we judge the speed 
of the ball as it flies through the air and it is slowed up 
on the bound. 

Please do not think I mean that wrists do not act, or 
that weight does not transfer, or balance is not evident in 
good tennis form. It is there, of course, but it is the 
result of initiative action, and the less said about it the 
better I find the results. Just as I sit here writing, moving 
in my fingers the point of the pencil, my arm, shoulder, 
and head all move, but I do not write by consciously 
moving my arm, shoulder, and head. Do you see? Those 
actions are responsive to moving the pencil point through 
the fingers just as you swing the racket with the hand. 
There are enough things to think of in learning tennis 
without adding to them, so let us look at initiative action 
and positive thought. What exactly are we to think of? 

The things we must remember are, one, that the speed 
of the racket swinging is the force which hits the tennis 
ball. The very first principle of my teaching is to impress 
on my students that the only thing which hits the tennis 
ball is the face of the racket, that I could throw myself 
from one end of the court to the other and do my tennis 
shot no good, for the ball does not come in contact with 
the body. The thing which makes the ball travel is the 
speed you can generate in the racket face. 

In the first stages I encourage them to swing as fast 
as they possibly can—to knock the ball into the balcony 
of the gym or over the back stops if possible, because, 
as I tell them, they have to swing the racKet to do that, 
and even the weakest players develop speed in their shots 
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Whole arm and racket raised for the high bounds after the natural 
backswing, as in the second picture, is accomplished. 


by their fearless swinging in the first stages. Control 
comes later, freedom first. 

I show them how hard I can hit a tennis ball with no 
body in the stroke at all, just by swinging the racket, the 
face of the racket, feeling it swinging, as though it was a 
weight on the end of a string. By emphasizing swinging 
and keeping them swinging and swinging you will find 
their muscles loosening up, their bodies moving freely. 
The things which many instructors dwell upon are hap- 
pening naturally. 

By the process of elimination I have simplified my 
teaching and based it on positive thought, not “‘don’ts”’ 
and faults but a vision of “do”; keeping constantly 
before them a word picture and a racket demonstration 
of what they should try to do with the racket. I have 
the advantage, I know, over the average instructor in 
being able to execute all the strokes myself and therefore 
I can constantly keep the picture before them. 

Mechanically the essential things to concentrate on 
are: 

Grip—Grip must be correct so the face of the racket 
will automatically be in the correct position in the back 
swing. 

Waiting Position——The racket should be held so that 
it can be swung into hitting position with accuracy and 
swiftness. After each stroke the racket must be returned 
to waiting position. 

Backswing.—Simple, immediate, and detached from 
the forward swing. This is a great help in timing the 
stroke, for you can never be back too soon, and you can 
be too late. By “simple” I mean the head of the racket 
is neither dropped nor raised on the backswing, but 
swung back on a plane parallel to the ground. This is 
extremely helpful in bringing the face of the racket into 
position so that it is straight, neither hooded nor too 
open. The player cannot look back to see how his racket 
is slanting because he must watch the ball, so the slant 
of the racket must be brought about mechanically, and 
I have found it can be done by careful inspection of the 
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Lower the racket for the low bounds, after the natural backswinging 
has been accomplished. 


grip and drilling in the plane of the back swing. Accom- 
panying photographs illustrate waiting position, show the 
grip and the plane of the backswing. 

Raising and Lowering the Face of the Racket to Match 
the Bound.—In raising the racket you raise the whole 
arm and racket and can drive a ball shoulder high. In 
lowering you drop the face of the racket, after the back- 
swing has been accomplished on the regular round-the- 
waist level and the parallel plane. The matching of the 
bound is absolutely essential to proper stroking for, iif 
you have a high bound and your racket is low you can- 
not cover it, you can only hit up on it. If the bound is 
low and your racket is high, you can only hit down on 
it, and to make it rise it is necessary to open the face of 
the racket and a slice is produced. If the face of the 
racket is dropped to the bound in a low ball you only 
need to swing through it naturally to make it rise. If 
your racket head is raised to the high bound it is easy 
to bring the ball down in the court. 

Approach.—The approach to the ball must always be 
off side. I picture it to my pupils that as the flight of 
the ball is down one railroad track, they must move on 
the other. The gauge of that track is the individual’s 
comfortable reach away from the ball. 

Sideways to the Ball—This is essential, especially in 
all deep back-court shots, because it makes it possible to 
swing on the right plane, and means everything to control 
and placement. I have my girls run sideways, not move 
straight then turn, as I find it is a great help in training 
them to be sideways in playing their drive strokes. 

The other mechanics I teach are the picturing for them, 
in actual execution, the plane in which the face of the 
racket is moved in producing all the various strokes; 
the forearm and backhand drive, high and low bounds; 
the overhand stroke for the ball bounding higher than 
the shoulder; service swing for the first and for the second 
service; overhead smash, volley strokes, and the chop 
stroke (the latter only used for finesse and short angles, 

(Continued on Page 60) 





over a period of six years during which they have 

won the state championship each year, the Lehigh- 
ton High School Gym Team was invited by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Physical Education Society to participate in 
the Fiftieth Anniversary program of the American Phys- 
ical Education Association at Pittsburgh on Friday, 
April 26. The team appeared on the afternoon program 
of the Public Schools Section and at the Pennsylvania 
Dinner in the evening. 

The expenses of the team incident to the trip were 
raised by the community at Lehighton through a com- 
munity ball and card party. Mr. David, the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and Mr. Sensinger, Principal of the 
High School, accompanied the team to the Pittsburgh 
convention. 

These teams have given demonstrations at many high 
schools and state teachers colleges in Pennsylvania in 
addition to competitive programs. 

The instructors of physical education, Miss Mildred 
Obert and Mr. Lewis A. Ginder, are graduates of the 
Lehighton High School. Miss Obert completed her col- 
lege work at Sargent and Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Mr. Ginder at East Stroudsburg State 
Teachers College. They have been teaching physical 


B overs of their outstanding record in gymnastics 


Coach A. L. Ginder, D. Hontz, P. Peters, D. Thomas, W. Geager, J. Horn, E. Rehrig, P. Hontz 
E. Dotter. R. Encke, R. Emmert, G. Moulthrop, A. Richards, E. Graver, K. Bock, L. Krum, Coach M. Obert 
W. Kirkendal 


Lehighton High School Gym Team 


Which Performed at the Pittsburgh Convention 











education at the Lehighton High School for nine and 
seven years, respectively. 

Some of the features of this gymnastic program are: 

1. It is a self-supporting extra-curricular activity, the 
work being done during a regularly scheduled physical 
education club period, meeting once a week, with extra 
time both before and after school. 

2. Membership on the team is one of the most coveted 
honors which a pupil can receive. 

3. Only those pupils who rank high in scholarship are 
given consideraticn. Of the thirty members of the team 
over the six-year period, all were in the upper half of 
their class—seventeen in the upper tenth, four of whom 
ranked first, two second, and three third. Eleven have 
entered college only one of whom, Miss Marian Bock, 
is majoring in physical education. At present she is 4 
junior at East Stroudsburg, an honor student, and co- 
captain of the gym team at that institution this year. 

The two demonstrations were outstanding in excellence, 
and were thoroughly enjoyed by the enthusiastic audi- 
ence which saw them. A variety of activities was per 
formed with grace and precision, and the spectators were 
left with an enduring impression of the attractive cos 
tuming, wholesome appearance and manner, and superior 
training of these young people. 
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JouRNAL, to give an adequate impression of this year’s 

Convention, marking as it did fifty years of growth of 
the American Physical Education Association, from the 
group of 35 men called together in Brooklyn by Dr. 
WwW. G. Anderson in 1885 to an organization of 6,928 
members. Dr. Anderson was the honored guest of this 
anniversary Convention, and his quiet dignity, kindly 
smile, and genial humor impressed themselves upon all 
the delegates, and were reflected in the friendly and 
happy spirit of the whole group. 

Special recognition was also planned at this time for 
Dr. J. H. McCurdy, for many years Secretary-Editor of 
the Association and still active in its affairs, who, un- 
fortunately, was unable to attend at the last moment 
because of illness. Dr. McCurdy’s latest contribution 
to the professional literature is the Springfield College 
Supplement to the Research Quarterly for May, 1935. 

Following the opening ceremonies and addresses of 
welcome on the opening night, the honor award of Fellow 
of the American Physical Education Association was 
given to eleven men and women: Dr. Hugo Bezdek, 
Vaughn S. Blanchard, Mabel C. Bragg, Carl H. Burk- 
hardt, Mary Channing Coleman, Martin I. Foss, Dr. 
Frank S. Lloyd, N. P. Neilson, Dr. Frederick Rand Rog- 
ers, Dr. Carl P. Schott, and Dr. Harry A. Scott. Pic- 
tures and biographies of the new Fellows will be printed 
in a forthcoming issue of the JouRNAL. The Associ- 
ation has bestowed 115 fellowship awards, and by action 
of the Council will from now on elect only 8 new Fellows 
each year. At the close of this presentation, special keys 
of recognition for distinguished service were given to 
Dr. Anderson, Dr. McCurdy, and Strong Hinman, re- 
tiring President. 

Dr. Harry B. Burns and his able and hard-working 
assistants deserve much of the credit for the success of 
the Convention. All committees functioned with unusu- 
al efficiency, and several new features were added to the 
program as a result of their efforts, among them the 
tabloid demonstrations which were substituted for the 
usual mass demonstration. 

This series of tabloid demonstrations of physical edu- 
cation activities was introduced as an integral part of 
the convention program. Fifteen-minute demonstrations 
of activities taught in the Pittsburgh schools preceded 
seven of the general and section meetings, and a cross 
section of the grade school physical education program 
was shown before a large crowd at a Public Schools 
Section meeting. The activities shown included dances of 
various types, stunts, free exercises, and games, and rep- 
resented an excellent picture of the work actually being 
done day by day in the schools. The committee in charge 
reported that almost any school in the city might have 


|’ WOULD be impossible, within the confines of the 
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been utilized for the demonstrations but participating 
classes were chosen for convenience and facilities avail- 
able. For this reason, the names of the performing schools 
were not announced. Everything shown had been demon- 
strated on previous occasions to teachers’ meetings and 
parent groups both for promotion and visualization of 
the program to the public, and to provide a fitting climax 
to these phases of the program, as athletics and games 
are climaxed in meets and competitions. 

Registration at the convention showed that the up- 
swing in attendance, which began last year at Cleveland, 
is continuing in an encouraging manner. Over 1,900 
delegates were registered this year. A noteworthy feature 
this year was preregistration of all local delegates, to 
avoid the usual first-morning rush at the registration 
desk. Four hundred fifty members were registered before 
Tuesday night in this manner including all the 318 
Pittsburgh public school physical education teachers. 
Another pleasant surprise was the unprecedented attend- 
ance of over 800 members at the annual banquet. This 
figure sets a record for banquet attendance. 

The majority of the general session papers will appear 
in full in later issues of the JOURNAL, as well as many 
of the papers given at section meetings. For the benefit 
of those who stayed at home, as well as for those who 
were forced to choose between several equally interest- 
ing meetings scheduled simultaneously, the summaries 
of the section meetings and meetings of affiliated organi- 
zations are given below. 

Camping Section 
Chairman: Barbara E. Joy 
Summarizer: Marjorie Camp 

At the meeting of the Camping Section at the Pitts- 
burgh Natatorium, Mr. Fred C. Mills, Head of the 
Health and Safety Division, Boy Scouts of America, 
conducted a demonstration and discussion on “Swimming 
and Water Safety,” using Pittsburgh Boys Scouts as 
subjects. The following topics were covered: 

1. Swimming strokes required in Scout Merit Badge as 
fundamental—floating, treading, surface dive, and one 
rescue method. 

2. Rowing—the use of rowboats for safety from flood, 
for racing, for fishermen, feathering, sculling with one oar 
at stern or side, the use of the “rescaid” or ‘“‘skid box” in 
pulling a drowning person over the stern in rescue work, 
and the technique of emptying a swamped rowboat in 
deep water. 

3. Canoeing—safety methods of teaching. Balance 
taught first—position on knees near center advocated. 
Strokes used to go forward, backward, and sideward. 
Names of strokes are those adopted by American Canoe 
Association, Boy Scouts, and Girl Scouts in 1932. 

4. Life Saving—supplementary methods for use with 
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untrained persons (@) without equipment—filling shirt or 
trousers with air; under-water rescue; (b) with equipment 
—towing with stick; rope—two on shore pull in rescuer 
and victim; use of rowboat or canoe. Things emphasized 
—all entries into strange water feet first to prevent head 
injuries; all rescuers disrobe first, for greater speed and 
less exhaustion. 

5. Canoe rescues—six methods adapted to different 
emergencies. 

Conclusions.—(a) The fundamentals of swimming, row- 
ing, and canoeing should be taught. (b) Canoes may be 
used in such fashion to be safe, and may even be life-sav- 
ing craft. 

The business meeting followed. Miss Lena Walmsley, 
chairman of the nominating committee, reported that the 
committee wished to call attention to the advantages of 
retaining the chairman for another year, and proposed 
Miss Barbara Joy’s name as chairman again, and R. H. 
McAlister of East High School, Wichita, Kansas, as 
secretary. It was moved, seconded, and carried to accept 
the committee slate, and these persons were elected as 
National Camping Section officers for 1935-36. 

Miss Elizabeth Bass, chairman of the Eastern District 
Section, then presided at the District meeting, and the 
following officers for 1935-36 were elected: Chairman, 
Dr. Edgar Fauver, Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Connecticut; Secretary, Harriet Aull, Smith College. 

Miss Joy extended expressions of gratitude to Mr. 
Milfs, to the participating scouts, and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin of the Pittsburgh Natatorium, and the meeting 
of 250 interested persons adjourned. 


College Men’s Physical Education Section 
Chairman and Summarizer: Dr. W. L. Hughes 


The program provided two speakers and two discus- 
sion leaders with the remaining time devoted to dis- 
cussion. The first speaker, Professor W. J. Livingston of 
Denison University discussed the .topic, “A Program of 
Physical Education in a Small College.”” He emphasized 
the need for leadership by the colleges in community rec- 
reation programs, and described the required, intramural, 
and intercollegiate physical education and athletic pro- 
gram for the 370 students at Denison. Professor H. P. 
Way of Allegheny College directed the discussion of this 
paper and compared the programs of Denison and Al- 
legheny and the influence of each of the facilities, staff, 
etc. An interesting discussion followed, and centered 
around such controversial points as the amount of elec- 
tion of activities to be permitted, methods of grading, 
programs for handicapped students, and the awarding of 
points to athletes on intercollegiate teams. 

The second speaker, Mr. Thomas P. Van Voorhis of 
Miami University, talked on “The Relation of Intramural 
Athletics to the Required Physical Education Program,” 
and brought out several important administrative prob- 
lems. Dr. W. F. Meredith of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania led the discussion and proposed four criteria for 
the selection of intramural athletic activities: (1) a 
thorough health examination, repeated annually if pos- 
sible, to reveal needs of participants: (2) suitable activi- 
ties to be selected on the basis of the opinion of leaders 
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in the field; (3) activities to be selected on the basis af 
student interest: (4) activities to be selected on the basic 
of tests indicating individual needs. : 

The newly elected chairman of this section js p, 
Hugo Bezdek of Pennsylvania State College. 













Dance Section 
Chairman: Emily White 
Summarizer: Lois Decker 


First MEETING 

Leader —Ruth Murray, Wayne University of Detroit 
Michigan, substituting for Mary O’Donnell, Teache 
College, Columbia University. 

Topic.—Approaches to Dance Composition. 

Informal talk by Miss Murray: 

The major problem is to bridge the gap between tech. 
niques and creative performance. To this end, three | 
suggestions were made concerning approach. 

1. Techniques must be taught creatively in order tha 
creative experience shall be begun early and shall le 
associated in the learning with the techniques or tools 
to be used. Any simple bit of technique can be varied 
by applying to it changes in tempo, in spacial design, 
and in the application of force. Combinations of any of 
these variations may be made. These variations and 
combinations constitute on a very simple scale a creative 
performance. Because some of these techniques lend 
themselves to formal treatment there may be a tempta- | 
tion to use them as mimetics. This, however, seems to 
be a distortion of their purpose and of their many poss- 
bilities. 

2. A definite problem should be stated for students to 
work on. This approach should replace the old method 
of expecting students to listen to music and then spon- 
taneously dance to this music. 

3. Approaches do not vary greatly at different age lev- 
els except in degree of complexity based on previous 
experience. At any age simple satisfying forms should 
be the goal. 

Discussion in four groups: 

Group I. Leader: Miss Helen Smith, University of 
Cincinnati. (Topic A: Use of music in relation to dance.) 
Can dancers without musical background be taught to 
appreciate music in relation to dance? General opinion 
of the group was “yes.” (Topic B: Is there a difference 
in approach between so-called “natural” and “modern” 
dance?) The conclusion was that the difference was 
largely a matter of terminology and that neither name is 
adequate. 

Group II. Leader: Miss Charlotte MacEwan, Welles: } 
ley College. (Topic A. Use of models—dances composed 
by concert artists or other groups.) It was concluded 
that the key point is the way in which this composition is 
used; that it should be taught not as set form but should 
be analyzed and taught appreciatively. (Topic B. The 
problem of being required to give public recital.) It 
was agreed that this is often detrimental to good teaching. 

Group III. Leader: Miss Helen Coops, University of 
Cincinnati. (Topic: Analysis and classification of move- 
ment.) The various types of classification were discussed 
and explained. 
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Group IV. Leader: Miss Mary Jo Shelly, New Col- 
lege, Columbia University. (Topic: Use of music.) Two 
approaches were discussed: (1) music as the dominating 
factor, (2) music as secondary to movement. The group 
was divided as to preference in regard to these two ap- 
proaches and no conclusions were reached. 

Summaries—The groups united for the last ten min- 
utes, each leader briefly summarizing the discussion of 
her group. Miss Murray concluded the meeting by mak- 
ing two points: (1) while no definite conclusions had 
been formulated in these discussions the interchange of 
ideas was undoubtedly of value, (2) the committees in 
charge of future meetings of the Dance Section would 
heartily welcome suggestions and criticisms from any 
member in the field. 

A brief business meeting was held at which the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for 1935-36; Chairman, 
Ruth Murray, Wayne University, Detroit; Secretary- 
Editor, Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College; Treas- 
urer, Marion Knighton, Sarah Lawrence College; Mem- 
ber-at-Large, Helen Coops, University of Cincinnati; 
Advisory member, Edith Ballwebber, University of 
Chicago. Eastern District officers: Chairman, Marie 
Heghinian, Mount Holyoke College; Secretary, Ruth 
Evans, Springfield, Mass. 

SECOND MEETING 
Part I 

Demonstration Lesson in Modern Dance.—Taught by 
Miss Martha Hill, New York University and Benning- 
ton College. Miss Cecil Kitkat accompanied at the piano. 
This lesson was planned for delegates of the convention 
and participation was epen to all who were interested. 
About seventy persons of whom at least ten were men, 
participated. About six hundred delegates watched the 
lesson from the side-lines. Miss Hill explained, in in- 
troducing the lesson, that she would teach simple funda- 
mentals suitable for beginners. She selected techniques 
which illustrated an outline for the analysis and classi- 
fication of movement. She explained each classification 
as she presented it and pointed out in many cases other 
variations of movement which might follow in later les- 
sons. In this way she condensed into a short lesson not 
only a wide range of simple techniques but a clear con- 
cept of possibilities in the variations, combinations and 
development of these techniques. The general outline of 
movement follows: 


Classification A. Classification C. 


1. Locomotor movements 1. Flexion 
2. Axial 2. Extension 
Classification B. 3. Rotation 
1. Swinging Classification D. 
Pendulum 1. In relation to space (design) 


2. In relation to time (tempo) 
3. In relation to force (dynamics) 


Whole swings 
2. Sustained 
3. Propulsive or explosive 
4. Vibratory 
The demonstration was enthusiastically received by 
both participants and spectators. 
Part II 
Demonstration of Dalcroze Eurhythmics, taught by 
Miss Cecil Kitkat, Carnegie Institute.of Technology, to 
a group of children who were her own pupils. Miss Kitkat 
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explained the purpose of eurhythmics as developing a 
rhythmic sense through movement. This work was con- 
ceived by Jacques Dalcroze because he had observed the 
difficulty children have in coordinating musical rhythms, 
and that persons move more easily when they move 
rhythmically. She pointed out that eurhythmics is par- 
ticularly good for children because of the needs of their 
growing bodies. The lesson included: (1) Following 
changes of rhythm pattern with run, skip, and leap, 
in varying combinations. (2) Developing space con- 
sciousness—adjusting length of stride to cover required 
space between leaps. (3) Exercises with balls: tossing 
and catching, bouncing and catching, rolling, in prescribed 
rhythm patterns. (4) Developing sense of “light” and 
“heavy’—upward motion of hands as if lifting on 
“light,” pushing downward firmly on “heavy.” 

The children seemed to be alert to the challenges pre- 
sented and thoroughly happy in the activity. 


Health Education Section 
Chairman: Dr. J. F. Williams 
Summarizer: Ruth Evans 

At the first meeting of the Health Education Section, 
Miss Anne Whitney of the American Child Health As- 
sociation spoke about “School Health Education on the 
Job,” as a problem of applying our standards to the 
practical necessities of the specific situation. 

At the second meeting, Miss Mary Ella Chayer dis- 
cussed “The R6le of Nursing in Health Education.” She 
spoke of the relation between the school nurse and the 
classroom teacher and school health service, and the 
training necessary to prepare nurses for this type of 
work. 

New officers elected for this section were: Chairman: 
Alden Thompson, Public Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Secretary: Doris E. White, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Public School Section 
Chairman: Dr. C. C. Wilson 
Summarizer: Julius E. Kuhnert 
Speaker: Miss Ruth Evans 
Topic: Effective Supervision in Public Schools. 

An excellent presentation of the development of super- 
vision was given which pointed out the steady change in 
ideals. If supervision is to increase in value it must keep 
pace with general education. 

The responsibilities vary with situation. Generally, the 
supervisor has the following responsibilities: (1) all the 
policies of his department; (2) keeping his staff in touch 
with current theories and practices in the field of physical 
education; (3) the course of study; (4) the provision 
of supplementary teaching materials; (5) the ordering 
and dispensing of supplies. 

There are various accepted techniques, the best known 
of which are: 

1. Visitation and observation. This technique has gone 
through three changes. 
a) Scheduled visits. 


b) Visit on call. 
c) Visit on call and judgment of supervisor. 


2. Conference. 













































































































3. Bulletin. 

4. Meetings. 

5. Check sheets. 

6. Tests and measurements. 


Conclusions: 


1. The trend today in supervision is definitely away 
from the traditional scheduled visitation, and toward a 
broader type of service. 

2. There is more of group supervision and less of in- 
dividual supervision. 

3. Supervision in any subject today calls for ability on 
the part of those in charge to integrate that subject with 
other phases of the curriculum. 

Speaker: Dr. C. H. Keene. 

Topic: When, How, by Whom, and Why Pupils Should 
be Excused from Physical Education. 

The excuses from physical education are many, es- 
pecially where the work is required. The answer “when” 
depends upon the type of disability. There are five such 
classifications: (1) acute illness or injury of a brief na- 
ture; (2) chronic illness of an organic nature; (3) lazy 
pupils; (4) use of period for study; (5) the athlete. 

The answer “how”: (1) Acute cases by the nurse or 
physician on a day-to-day basis or for a period of time 
with inclusive dates. Where nurse and physician are not 
frequently in the school, the physical education teachers 
must assume the responsibility; (2) Chronic cases on 
a complete diagnosis by a physician. 

All certificates for illness and injury should be issued 
by the physician or nurse. Neither the classroom teacher 
nor the principal should assume that authority. It re- 
quires medical training. The principal only has the right 
to approve absence from school. 

The right to accept excuses from outside sources rests 
with the educational authorities. Usually, the excuse from 
the family physician is acceptable although subject to 
the approval of the school physician. In every case, 
however, the full diagnosis of the case should be re- 
quired. The problem is considerably simplified when the 
sole authority rests with the school physician. 

Another phase is a public heajth one when the pupil 
is excused because of signs of communicable disease. Re- 
admittance is only upon the certificate of physician, or 
nurse. The opportunity to detect is great. 

Considerable emphasis was placed upon a medical ex- 
amination for participants in athletics with all injuries 
cared for by the field physician. Readmittance should 
be by certificate. 

In conclusion, Dr. Keene suggested a closer under- 
standing of the work of the family physician, the school 
physician, nurse, and physical education teacher. 


Recreation Section 


Chairman: W. C. Batchelor 
Summarizer: Evelyn B. Spindler 
A problem was handed down by last year’s Section for 
a committee to study and report on this year. It was 
done by a large group of Pittsburgh people working in 
small subcommittees. Four reports were given resulting 
from this study, “Use of Leisure”: 
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1. “An Educational Philosophy for the Use of Leisure” 
—introductory comments and a challenge to recreation 
leaders by Miss Ruth Stevens, South Hills High Schoo} 
Pittsburgh. In her study she oriented our problem and 
set a series of guiding principles. 


2. Report by Evelyn Spindler. The subject was “Cy. 
teria with which to Study and Evaluate Physical Educa. 
tion Programs as to their Use of Leisure.” A similar Study 
had been completed by the National Recreation Associ. 
ation on community aspects only; these were summarized 
and seven more added, including the schools, so as tg 
make a total of fourteen groupings for which definite 
yardsticks were established. With these it is possible to 
rate a program for self-checking, or to make a compari- 
son of programs in different cities. All ratings were 
weighted and figured on the basis of one hundred each, 
Mimeographed material was given out. 


3. “Outstanding and Unique Programs in the Recre. 
ation Field” were described by Mr. Rowe of Central 
Y.M.C.A., Pittsburgh. He gave out a ten-page mimeo- 
graphed chart briefly describing and locating these pro- 
grams and ideas so anyone interested could write the 
source for further data. His committee received a vast 
amount from all over the country. Some examples picked 
at random are: Archery in Dayton—the groups construct 
their own equipment. Baseball on roller skates is played 
in Oakland, California. Springfield, Illinois, make their 
own trophy awards. For a small loving cup, the base is 
made of a collar button, cup is a thimble, and safety 
pins are the handles. For a larger award, a tin cup base, 
funnel, and two teaspoons suffice. Motivation in swim- 
ming is obtained in another place by having a mother 
and daughter swimming class, in which the daughter 
gets in free if accompanied by her mother. This is op- 
portune for those of you trying to stimulate adult at- 
tendance. A novel Easter egg hunt is held in Lima, Ohio. 
Kiwanis donates the eggs, girl scouts dye them, and boy 
scouts hide them for the Easter hunt. Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, runs a costume bureau; costumes are made on the 
playgrounds. They have dyeing and sewing-rooms, and 
the finished costumes are loaned out. Oakland also has 
a vagabond theater on a truck and it travels around to 
the different playgrounds carrying stage and properties 
and providing equal facilities to all sections of the city. 

4. Mr. N. P. Neilson of Stanford University gave the 
fourth report on “Professional Preparation of Physical 
Education and Recreation Leaders.” He said there were 
three concepts of such training; ‘Professional Education 
of Physical Education Directors,” “Professional Educa- 
tion of Recreation Leaders,” and the relation between the 
two, with similarities and differences which he pointed 
out. Mr. Neilson said there were four approaches to the 
problem: the historical—a study of what has been done; 
the comparative—critical analysis of curricula; job an- 
alysis—functions on the job—duties as performed; job 
analysis, constructive—creative—duties as they should 
be performed. 






































He particularly dwelt on the last, and gave us a list of 
nine basic educational sciences which he said were fun- 
damental to teacher training: these in turn were based 
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upon and developed out of the better known and more 
fundamental general sciences. 


Research Section 


Chairman: Dr. J. H. McCurdy. 
Summarizer: V. F. Hernlund. 


At the meeting of the Research Section four interesting 
papers were given. First, Dr. C. H. McCloy of Iowa 
State University discussed “A Study of Cardiovascular 
Variables by the Method of the Thurstone Factor An- 
alysis.” Dr. McCloy compared this method of analysis 
with the Spearman G S Formula method and illustrated 
its unusual value in determining group or common fac- 
tors. He summarized the findings of the Thurstone 
technique as applied to sixteen cardiovascular variables 
derived from a large number of tests involving the 
Schneider Test. No attempt was made to identify the 
different physiological mechanisms. 

After this, Carl L. Nordly, a graduate student from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, talked on “The 
Administration of Intramural Athletics for Men in Se- 
lected Colleges and Universities” with special reference 
to current practices concerning student managers, offi- 
cials, game schedules, etc. Mr. Nordly obtained his in- 
formation from personal interviews with the intramural 
directors of twelve colleges and universities. 

The third speaker was Dr. Frederick Cozens of the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and his topic was 
“The Classification of Secondary Boys for Purposes of 
Competition.” Dr. Cozens summarized briefly the work 
done on classification in the past fifteen years, and de- 
scribed his own method by which he had worked out a 
scheme based on age, height and weight in the following 
proportions: 2A(years) plus .475 H(inches) plus .16W 
(pounds). 

Dr. Howard E. Hamlin of Ohio State University then 
presented a paper on “The Energy Cost of Chinning the 
Bar, Both Underhand and Overhand Grasp.” Dr Ham- 
lin had conducted extensive researches on twenty-four 
subjects, testing their basal metabolism, saliva, and blood, 
and the actual footpounds of work done—the last test 
being made by means of a bicycle ergometer adapted 
for the purpose by the author. The methods used were 
scientifically controlled and all records exceedingly ac- 
curate. The devices used lend themselves to further work 
of a similar nature. The talk was illustrated with slides. 

Dr. Frederick W. Cozens was elected National Section 
Chairman for 1935-36, and Elwood C. Davis, Eastern 
District Section Chairman. 


Therapeutics Section 


Chairman: Harlan G. Metcalf, Ph.D. 
Summarizer: Helen M. Davis 
The first speaker of this section was Dr. Guy Throner, 
Physical Education Department, Oberlin College. This 
paper was written by Dr. R. H. Stetson, Professor of 
Psychology, Oberlin College, and Dr. Throner. In this 
paper it was shown by use of slides and phonographic 
recording that all rapid movements, which are well 
done and all movements of the ordinary games, sports, 
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and many of the occupations are ballistic and free. Dr. 
Throner defines ballistic movements, as those swinging 
around a pivot, starting by a sudden pulse of the driving 
muscles, swinging free by its momentum through the 
greater part of the excursion of the movement. It is 
actually a thrown movement. The posture goes with 
the movement, is a part of it, and meets the rebound of 
the heavy stroke with a moving, yielding mass. Posture 
must be taught as a set of changing and supporting 
movements; change and relaxation must occur wherever 
possible. The changing and adjusting posture is the true 
posture. 

The second paper was presented and written by Prof. 
Howard E. Hamlin, Assistant Professor of Physiology, 
Ohio State University. The title of his paper was “Physi- 
ological Background of Professional Students Expecting 
to Major in the Therapeutic Field.” The speaker pre- 
sented in outline the course in Physiology of Exercise as 
given at Ohio State University to students majoring in 
physical education. It includes a most complete study of 
the blood picture as modified by muscular exercise. 

A thorough study of blood pressure is made by each 
student. These students study their own heart sounds. 

The third part of the course gives each student a thor- 
ough understanding of metabolic methods. With this 
background the students work in groups and determine 
their own metabolism under basal as well as exercise 
conditions. This enables the student to measure the 
energy cost of exercise as well as his mechanical efficiency. 

The fourth part of this course gives the student prac- 
tice in the measurement of the acid base changes in body 
fluids during rest and exercise. 


The main objective of the course is to give the stu- 
dents in physical education the technique of modern 
physiological methods for a truer evaluation of the effects 
of exercise and a better basis for work in therapeutics. 


The third paper was written and presented by Dr. 
James Frederick Rogers, Consultant in Hygiene, United 
States Office of Education. The title of the paper was 
“Posture of the Deaf.” It has been stated that the pos- 
ture of the deaf differs materially from that of a per- 
son with normal hearing. A study of the students in 
three large institutions for the deaf shows nothing un- 
usual in the distribution of postures as classified by the 
Harvard University A, B, C, D types. A comparison of 
deaf children of elementary school age with students of 
college age, shows no change for the worse, although 
no special effort was made to maintain or improve their 
carriage. 


The fourth paper was given by Dr. Walter Craig, 
Director of the Division of Orthopedics, New York 
State. The title of this paper was “Relationship of Phys- 
ical Education to Work for the Handicapped.” This 
paper dealt with the relationship between the physical 
educator and the medical staff. Because of the lack of 
facilities and training of the teachers, a great number of 
students needing therapeutic care are not discovered. 
The handicapped child in the public schools should be 
served the same as the other public school students. 
This training cannot be learned from books, but must be 
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acquired from practical experience with such cases. From 
such training the teacher would be able to recognize the 
conditions and know what is to be done to properly 
care for it. This does not mean that a teacher should 
apply the treatment, but have a more comprehensive 
understanding of the situation. 


For this training Dr. Craig is conducting a school for 
the purpose of acquainting teachers with this field. 

At this time the meeting was opened to a forum dis- 
cussion. 

The following new officers were elected by the Thera- 
peutics Section: Chairman—C. D. Giauque, Boston Uni- 
versity; Eastern District Chairman—T. K. Cureton, Jr., 
Springfield College. 


Teacher-Training Section 


Chairman: Dr. Ruth Elliott. 
Summarizer: Dr. A. Lester Crapser. 


Meeting of Thursday, April 25: Miss Helen McKins- 
try, Russell Sage College, presiding. 


Dr. Elliott opened the first session of the Teacher- 
Training Section by introducing the presiding officer, 
Miss Helen McKinstry. James E. Rogers of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association presented a fine and ap- 
propriate introductory paper in which he particularly 
stressed the fact that we were greatly hindered by too 
many institutions turning out teachers in health and 
physical education. This resulted, as his figures showed, 
in a very definite oversupply. He emphasized the point, 
however, that there was not an under-demand for teach- 
ers in our field. As a means of correcting this matter 
of oversupply, Mr. Rogers urged very strongly the es- 
tablishing of an evaluating standards and a national 
rating committee. He indicated that it was the experi- 
ence of the American Medical Association that when the 
institutions training people for that profession were 
classified into A, B, and C grades, the grade C group very 
quickly went out of existence and that today there re- 
main only a few of the grade B group. 


N. P. Neilson of Stanford University presented his 
monumental committee report, ‘““The National Study of 
Professional Education in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion.” 


No summary could do justice to this magnificently 
completed project. At the suggestion of the writer, it is 
expected that the report will be printed in pamphlet 
form for distribution. 


Meeting of Friday, April 26: Dr. Ruth Elliott, Welles- 
ley College, presiding. 

The Friday session of the Section was devoted en- 
tirely to discussion of the Committee Report, and suf- 
fice it to say that the quality of the completed project 
enabled the report to withstand a spirited barrage of 
questioning and criticism. Mr. Neilson led the discus- 
sion and he called upon Messrs. Sanders, Affleck, and 
Scott, who discussed the sections for which they acted 
as secretaries of subcommittees. Mr. Sanders discussed 
“Standards for the Selection of People to be Trained,” 
Mr. Affleck, “Standards for Staff,” and Mr. Scott, “Stand- 
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ards for Facilities.” Mr. Neilson covered the Suggested 
“Standards for Courses.” 

The business meeting consisted of the electing of of. 
cers for the national Teacher-Training Section, and th 
Eastern District Teacher-Training Section. A nomingt. 
ing Committee consisting of Miss Crossman, Mr. Jame 
E. Rogers, and Mr. Ernst Hermann, chairman, syb. 
mitted the following candidates who were unanimously 
elected: Chairman—Teacher-Training Section—Dr, May. 
garet Bell, University of Michigan; Secretary—Dr, ¢ 
L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University: 
Chairman—Eastern District Teacher-Training Section— 
Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University; Secretary 
Dr. A. Lester Crapser, State Teachers College, Eas 
Stroudsburg. 











Report of the Section on Women’s Athletics 


Chairman: Eline von Borries. 
Summarizer: Laurentine Collins 


Thursday Meeting: This meeting was devoted to the 
following reports: 

1. Rules and Editorial Committee. Made by Miss 
Helen Hazelton. The point was made that this commit- 
tee has an enviable record from the point of view of 
length of service, dating from 1905. We were fortunate 
enough to have present two former chairmen, Miss 
Blanche Trilling and Miss Katharine Sibley. Miss Mar- 
jorie Hillas is the new Chairman. 

2. Special Committee on Content. Chairman—Miss 
Marjorie Hillas. This committee is serving two pur- 
poses: First: To serve in an advisory capacity on specific 
problems in terms of content. Second: The completed 
compilation of material on games for large groups. 

3. Special Committee on Research. Chairman—Miss 
Dorothy Humiston. This committee is serving in the 
following manner: First: Developing an annotated bib- 
liography on athletics. Second: A survey of theses re- 
lated to this field. Third: A closely cooperative service 
to the Standards Committee, in terms of the assembling 
of pertinent data. 

4. Special Committee on Standards. Chairman—Laur- 
entine Collins. The major part of the meeting was de- 
voted to the tentative report of this committee. Its pur- 
pose is to state standards and policies relating to athlet- 
ics for girls and women, and will eventually state the 
underlying philosophy of the Women’s Section. The ap- 
proach is to assemble all available data and to deal with 
this very fundamental problem realistically, honestly, 
and practically. 

Friday Meeting: Conducted by Miss Wilhelmine Meis- 
sner. This meeting was devoted to an excellent demon- 
stration of the following sports: basketball, konano, cage- 
ball, golf, swimming, lacrosse, speedball. This demon- 
stration was particularly significant because it was based 
upon the presentation of techniques related to large 
groups and closely related to the game demonstrated. 

The Section on Women’s Athletics also made its usual 
contribution to its service to teachers by showing many 
moving picture films, by holding consultation hours, and 
by many reports of various subcommittees. 
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Joint Meeting of Camping, Recreation, and 
Therapeutics Sections 


Chairman: Harlan G. Metcalf. 
Summarizer: Helen M. Davis 

Dr. Deaver’s report dealt with the duties of the camp 
hysician. He felt that health was not stressed as much 
as it should be from a professional standpoint. Too many 
camps have medical students as the medical advisor, 
rather than a person with actual experience. He pre- 
fers a good physical director or nurse to this type of 
person. He presented charts on health and safety for 
camps. He would have a check on health from day to 
day, placing the responsibility on the counsellor, director, 
and doctor. 

G. T. Stafford of the University of Illinois, presented 
a paper on the health of the camper, dealing with the 
basic principles. He feels that those in charge should 
be aware of the types of intelligence so as to deal with 
the campers most efficiently on the mental and emotional 
sides. He stressed the post-season letter to parents ex- 
plaining the social and physical side of the individual, 
also a report from the camp doctor with suggested cor- 
rections. 

Mr. Alfred Anderson, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Kansas City schools, gave a report on touch 
football. 

1. Football is one of a series of eight games for which 
the standard rules have been worked out by a commit- 
tee representing the National Recreation Association. 
These rules are being printed and a limited number are 
available for free distribution through Mr. Anderson. 

2. Touch football appeals to even the younger boys 
who readily learn the elements of football, such as run- 
ning, dodging, passing and kicking. 

3. Application of these rules will prevent some of the 
injuries often occurring even in the modified type of foot- 
ball. 

4. Its popularity is due to the adaptation to small 
spaces and to its similarity to football. 

5. In teaching the game it should be dignified, with 
some of the same preparation used by varsity football 
squads. There should be limbering up exercises preced- 
ing scrimmage, drills on game elements, and blackboard 
talks on strategy. 

Miss Marjorie Camp, University of Iowa, summarized 
the talks, injecting a few of her own ideas and experi- 
ences. 

The meeting was then open to discussion. 


Combined Meeting of College Men’s Physical Education 
and Men’s Athletic Sections 


Presiding: Professor L. C. Boles. 
Summarizer: W. O. Tippin 
At this combined meeting, Dr. Carl P. Schott of 
West Virginia University discussed the question, “Should 
the Varsity Athlete Compete in Intramural and Required 
Activities?” Dr. Schott presented several arguments for 
this practice, after which Mr. W. K. Streit of Cincin- 
nati led an interesting discussion in which points for the 
negative were also brought out. 
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The second paper was presented by Professor C. W. 
Savage of Oberlin College, “What Price Adult Educa- 
tion,” emphasizing the responsibility of schools and col- 
leges for the graduation of their students equipped with 
skills and interests in recreational activities. Mr. Kuechle 
led the discussion of this paper. 


Joint Meeting of Public School and Administrative 
Directors’ Sections 
Presiding: Dr. L. R. Burnett. 
Summarizer: Julius E. Kuhnert. 

At this meeting, Dr. C. H. McCloy of Iowa State Uni- 
versity presented an interesting paper on the question, 
“What Should We Test in Public School Physical Edu- 
cation?” He gave some of the reasons why most teachers 
were functioning at about 35 per cent efficiency, sum- 
marized the various types of tests and their values, and 
outlined his suggestions for a more adequate testing 
program. 

Following this talk, Mr. Kirk Montague of Norfolk, 
Virginia, presented the pupil leadership system which he 
has developed in Norfolk to supplement a limited staff 
in providing organized play and instruction in skills to a 
large number of pupils. He showed a large number of 
charts which gave in detail the fundamental adminis- 
trative details of his system, which has proven very 
successful, especially in pupil outcomes. 


Report of the Joint Meeting of the Research and 
Teacher-Training Sections 
Presiding: Dr. Ruth Elliott. 
Summarizer: Dr. A. Lester Crapser. 

The joint meeting of the Research Section and the 
Teacher-Training Section was held in the Cardinal Room 
on Saturday morning, April 27. The first paper pre- 
sented was by Dr. Eugene Howe of Wellesley College on 
“Measurements of Posture Achievement—A Device for 
the Quick Determination with Both Teacher and Pupil.” 
This was a scholarly presentation which showed very 
definitely an objective method of determining posture 
improvement by the use of the Pameter (~—posture; 
a—achievement; meter-measure) a very intriguing in- 
strument which enables the operator to plot the achieve- 
ment of an individual by the simple movement of a rule. 
The use of the reverse side of the board permits whole 
groups to be classified. 

The second paper by Prof. T. K. Cureton, Jr., of 
Springfield College on “Objective Scales for Rating 
Swimming Performances and Diagnosis of Faults,” rep- 
resented a voluminous report on tests evolved during 
the past nine years for measuring the achievement of 
swimmers in all stages of learning. The numerous tables 
and suggested tests should prove interesting to the teacher 
of swimming and those interested in the whole measuring 
program. 

Administrative Directors Society 
First Meeting 
Presiding: Dr. L. R. Burnett. 
Summarizer: Julius E. Kuhnert 
Speaker: Randall Warden. 


Topic: “Rating of Pupils in Physical Education.” 
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In the opening paragraphs of his paper, Mr. Warden 
urged that we should be careful about discarding old 
practices and methods for newer theories which are not 
always practical. He emphasized the point that boys 
and girls become better citizens for knowing how to take 
commands, for developing coordinations, and acquiring 
formal techniques. Nor is it wise to teach all activities 
that are to be used in the leisure time of adulthood. 
Tastes and enthusiasms change as one grows older. 

Mr. Warden set up six principles or objectives which 
should be born in mind in rating pupils: 

1. A specific physical examination fully analyzing a 
pupil’s physical condition. Adequate steps should be 
taken with the physical director assuming the responsi- 
bility for follow-up. Every child should be rated each 
month on his physical condition and the progress made 
in the removal of his defects. 

2. Health habits should be inculcated. This rating 
once a month should be based on health, cleanliness, 
and the nicer habits of life. 

3. Exercise must be given to the pupils to build up and 
strengthen their musculature, a most important part of 
the program since the others will follow if this part is 
successful. Achievement tests and ratings must be given 
to see what the individual attainment is. 

4. Quick obedience and instant response must be 
taught. Ninety per cent of us take commands all our 
lives. One of the mistakes of our physical education 
program today is that it ignores the value of teaching 
tactics and accustoming children to exactness and pre- 
cision. This should be rated. 

5. All kinds of skills should be taught and rated in 
the intramural program. 

6. The rating of sportsmanship is doubtful although 
it is stated that it can be taught in physical education. 
Sportsmanship is an artificial acquirement of a state of 
mind. It is the fear of the criticism from the group that 
holds the boy to the standards set. 


Second Meeting 
Speaker: Dr. H. A. Jones 

Topic: “Recreational Athletics for Boys and Girls.” 

A program of recreational athletics should be adapted 
to the needs of individuals. Athletics are defined as those 
activities that use the large-muscle groups, vigorous in 
nature and involving competition: (1) mores; (2) play 
and living habits; (3) beneficial and disintegrating influ- 
ences in community social life; (4) ideals for the de- 
velopment of the improved social group; (5) standards 
and policies for the administration of the program to se- 
cure desirable outcomes. 

The athletic programs must be redirected so that 
activities will be more closely related to the social life 
of the community. Athletics have lived in spite of oppo- 
sition of scholasticism. 

A comparison of the cost of crime—thirteen billion 
dollars—to three million for education is astounding. 
In addition, there are three hundred fifty thousand 
patients in insane hospitals, costing two hundred million 
dollars. These facts give a challenge to look after the 
recreational needs of our boys and girls. 
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School administrators and teachers should make wider 
use of the money available through state and federal 
funds to extend the recreational program. Standards ang 
policies for administration and leadership are necessary, 
Through the use of the funds, programs can be built up 
which a community will hesitate to discard when these 
funds cease and will continue such programs by tax 
levy. The opportunity for real community service js 
here, and it should be grasped, before non-educational 
institutions step in ahead and establish something that 
has little educational value. 


Meeting of College Intramural Directors 


Presiding: H. Harrison Clarke. 
Summarizer: J. Howard Starr. 

Mr. Clarke opened this meeting by presenting an out- 
line of the purpose and plan of a college intramural di- 
rectors’ association. After considerable discussion of the 
plan of organization, it was moved and carried that there 
be a national section of college intramural directors at 
the national A.P.E.A. convention in 1936, and that the 
chairman should appoint a committee to draw up and 
submit a formal application, with aims, purposes and 
tentative program for acceptance as a section of the A.P. 
E.A., and present the application to the Legislative Coun- 
cil of the A.P.E.A. 

There was some discussion of the time of the meeting 
on the A.P.E.A. program, but it was the opinion that 
this would be decided by the A.P.E.A. program com- 
mittee. It was also the consensus of opinion that high 
school intramural directors should be admitted to the 
meetings. 

It was voted that a chairman, vice-chairman, and sec- 
retary be elected, and accordingly the following were 
named: Chairman: H. Harrison Clarke, Syracuse Uni- 
versity; Vice-chairman: Paul Washke, University of Ore- 
gon; Secretary: Lloyd Messersmith, DePauw University. 

Various topics were suggested for the 1936 program, 
and a committee, consisting of Mr. Washke, Mr. Samuel, 
and Mr. Clevett, was appointed to present formal ap- 
plication to the Legislative Council. 


The National Association of Directors of Physical 
Education for College Women 
Summarizer: Mildred Howard. 

A luncheon meeting of the National Association of 
Directors of Physical Education for College Women was 
held in the Blue Room of the Hotel William Penn at 
12:30 o’clock, Thursday, April 25. Miss Rosalind Cas- 
sidy of Mills College, the President of the Association, 
presided. There were seventy-two persons present, in- 
cluding directors, department staff members, and guests. 
Among the latter were Miss Ada Comstock, the President 
of Radcliffe College, and Mrs. Ingrid Holm, a Fellow 
of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 

Miss Cassidy opened the meeting with a greeting to 
the members and an explanation of the plan of work of 
the Association. All work is to be considered from a 
long-term point of view in order to insure continuity. 
Since the different sections of the Association are en- 
gaged in various projects, the National Association will 
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act as a Clearing-house to centralize all projects and avoid 
duplication of effort. ‘ 

A secretary and treasurer’s report was given by Miss 
Mildred Howard of Mount Holyoke College. 

Greetings were brought from the sectional associations 
through their presidents. Miss Eline von Borries of 
Goucher College reported that the Eastern Association 
would cooperate with the national organization in a cur- 
riculum study. It was also considering a project con- 
cerning the relationship between college and secondary 
school physical education programs. Miss Helen Barr 
of Denison University, Vice-President of the Mid-West 
Association, read a report from the President, Miss Eliza- 
beth Halsey of the University of Iowa. As a result of a 
membership campaign, membership in the Association 
has increased from 50 to 118 in the last year. Studies 
on recreational leadership courses and the function of 
the Association are being carried on. Miss Violet Marsh- 
all of the University of California at Berkeley told of the 
work done by the Western Association in the study of 
the requirement and in regard to achievement tests. 

Miss Alfreda Mosscrop of Alabama College for 
Women, President of the newly formed Southern Asso- 
ciation, reported that this section had been formed in re- 
sponse to a greatly felt need for organization in the 
South. Twenty-nine colleges had been represented at 
the first meeting. 

Miss Helen Hazelton of Purdue University, the newly 
appointed Chairman of the Standing Committee on Pub- 
licity, stated that there was great need of interpreting 
aims of physical education to other organizations and of 
fostering public relations. 

Miss Violet Marshall, Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Study of the Requirement, reported that a 
check-up of the status of the requirement in physical 
education would be made annually. 

Miss Agnes Wayman of Barnard College made a report 
on the work of the committee appointed to study the 
college physical education curriculum. 

Miss Ruth Elliott of Wellesley College spoke on the 
“Challenges of 1936.” She felt that there is need for 
strengthening relationships of the National Association 
not only with outside agencies but with other physical 
education groups. The National Association can do 
valuable work in furthering studies through its centrali- 
zation plan. The challenge of the requirement should be 
a stimulus to reflective thinking on the part of the pro- 
fession. 


Miss Mosscrop, as Chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee for the 1936 meeting, reported that the place of the 
meeting would be in the locality of St. Louis at the time 
of the A.P.E.A. meeting. She asked for program sugges- 
tions. 


State Directors of Physical and Health Education 


Chairman: Chas. J. Prohaska. 
Summarizer: Eliot V. Graves. 


Speaker: Mr. Penley, Rural Supervisor in the Field of 
General Education. 
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Subject: “Physical Education a Contributing Factor in 
General Education.” 


Mr. Penley said that the general program was becom- 
ing more and more an activities program; also that 
physical education was being absorbed as an integral 
part of the general program, thereby enriching the whole 
school program. He believed that the physical education 
directors would prove to be the key personnel in break- 
ing down the old traditional subject field barriers. He 
described a unit on boats which embraced physical edu- 
cation through integration. 

Speaker: Mr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Department of 
Physical Education, Ohio State University. 

Subject: The Part-Time Teacher of Athletic Activities, 
Girls and Boys. 

Mr. Oberteuffer stated that the part-time physical ed- 
ucation teachers were a most serious problem as they were 
in the majority and had the job to do without adequate 
preparation. He felt that the major courses were too 
high and the minor courses too low. He spoke of the 
minor courses as being undernourished, and said our 
problem was one of sustenance. 

He felt that the interscholastic athletic program is 
running rampant in many states; that the depression 
assisted in curbing some of the most objectionable fea- 
tures and helped to broaden the program. He suggests 
cure through better teacher preparation and understand- 
ing of child needs on the part of the general teaching 
personnel. 

He said it was a disgrace that girls did not have equal 
advantages with the boys in Ohio; that here again it is 
a matter of equalization, and that most of the problems 
could be best reached through more adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers. 


Speaker: Dr. James F. Rogers, Federal Office of Ed- 
ucation. 

Subject: “A Study of Institutions Offering Courses in 
Physical Education and Personnel in Professional Train- 
ing.” 

Dr. Rogers stated that fifty years ago (1885) there 
were seven institutions in the United State offering spe- 
cial courses in physical education and that most of these 
were two-year courses. 

In 1934-35: 

155 colleges and universities offered major courses, enrollment 
2,412 Seniors. 

188 colleges and universities offered minor courses, enrollment 
1,310 Seniors. 

61 Teacher-training colleges offered major courses, enrollment 
1,091 Seniors. 

62 Teacher-training colleges offered minor courses, enrollment 
458 Seniors. 

32 institutions offered graduate work to a total of 500 students. 

The above figures should be a caution to institutions 
that are desirous of establishing a major course in physi- 
cal education (due to excess of supply over demand). 

Speaker: N. P. Neilson, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 

Subject: “Teacher Training.” 

Mr. Neilson said the minor in physical education 
should be eliminated. The training given in a minor is 
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not sufficient. That major students should have elective 
courses in sciences and logical fields. It would be advis- 
able for those holding a major in physical education to 
have another major in a related field. 


Joint Meeting: Women’s Athletics Section and 
Dance Section 


Presiding Officer: Emily White. 
Summarizer: Mary Jo Shelly. 
The meeting included three parts. 


Part I 

Speaker: Miss Blanche Shafarman of the Detroit 
Public Schools. 

Paper: “A Report on Dance in Detroit High Schools.” 
Miss Shafarman said that in six high schools, modern 
dance is being taught and that, on an elective basis, the 
demand for opportunities to participate exceeds the time 
possible for this activity. The emphasis. in the teaching 
program is upon group participation, the setting and so- 
lution of concrete problems, and the use of ideas which 
grow out of the actual experience of the children. 

Part II 


Demonstration of dance techniques and finished dances 
by the Dance Club of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, 
under the direction of Miss Ruth Alexander. The out- 
standing characteristics of the demonstration were the 
many evidences of creative activity and creative under- 
standing in the group, the ability of the group to impro- 
vise and build forms with the technical materials with 
which they work, and the spontaneity and enthusiasm 
as well as the high standard of the work done. 


Part II 

Discussion. 

Topic: “What is the Relationship Between Dance and 
Athletics in the Physical Education Program?” 

Leaders: Twelve members of the two sections on ath- 
letics and dance: Mary Jo Shelly, New College, Colum- 
bia University, Chairman; Helen Barr, Denison Uni- 
versity; Laurentine B. Collins, Detroit Public Schools; 
Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass., Public Schools; Martha 
Hill, New York University and Bennington College; 
Marjorie Hillas, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Ruth Murray, Wayne University; Charlotte MacEwan, 
Wellesley College; Helen Smith, University of Cincin- 
nati; Florence Somers, Margaret Eaton School, Toronto; 
Emma Waterman, Ohio State University; Theodora 
Weisner, University of Pennsylvania; and Elizabeth 
Yeend, New York University. 

The factors both of similarity and difference between 
the two areas of activity were discussed, the emphasis 
being on the side of similarity. The common foundations 
of the two fields as educational areas, as deriving from 
a common set of principles of movement and skill, and 
as providing a basic type of physiological and psycholog- 
ical satisfaction were stressed. Differences of ultimate 
purpose for the participant, differences in the specific 
skills involved were likewise stressed. The discussion in- 
dicated the need for further and more extensive explora- 
tion of this question. 
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The meeting was attended by approximately six hun- 
dred persons. 





Breakfast Meeting of the Women’s Division 
of the N.A.A.F. 


Presiding Officer: Mrs. Gertrude Duncan. 
Summarizer: Theodora Weisner. 


General Topic: “Relationships Between the Sections 
of the A.P.E.A. and the Women’s Division of the NA 
Ae” 

Speakers: 

1. W. C. Batchelor, Director of the Bureau of Recreg- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., concerning the relationship between 
the Recreation Section of the A.P.E.A. and the Women’s 
Division of the N.A.A.F. pointed out that though the 
two groups do no particular things together, they are 
both interested in the same objectives and have very sim- 
ilar platforms. The difference is mainly in the groups with 
which the two organizations work. The Recreation Sec- 
tion deals more with the activities of such organizations 
as boy scouts, Y.M.C.A.’s, Y.W.C.A.’s, and so forth, 
whereas the N.A.A.F. includes these as well as schools 
and industrial groups. 

2. Rosalind Cassidy, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Directors of Physical Education for College 
Women, said that the relationships between this organi- 
zation and the Women’s Division of the N.A.A.F. is of 
a rather maternal feeling, since that group includes many 
who were responsible for the formation of the N.A.AF. 
platform. The fact that we are continuing to have in- 
creased leisure time necessitates the harmonic function- 
ing of the two organizations to provide the opportunity 
for wholesome recreation for everyone. 

3. Charlotte MacEwan, representing the Dance Section 
of the A.P.E.A., felt that the relationship here was one 
of harmony of policy. Because of the nature of the sub- 
ject, the dance is relatively non-competitive. 

4. Eline von Borries of the Women’s Athletic Section 
showed the cooperation of the two organizations in set- 
ting policies. The legislative board of the W.AS. in- 
cludes representatives from the Women’s Division of the 
N.A.A.F. and the N.A.A.F. Board includes representa- 
tives from the W.A.S. The Special Committee on stand- 
ards of the W.A.S. shows this cooperation. 

5. Martha Gable of Olney High School, Olney, Pa., 
represented the relationship between officials and the 
N.A.A.F. Officials can do much to improve the caliber 
of competitive games by going into the undesirable sit- 
uations as officials and tactfully trying to improve the 
situation, rather than to refuse to officiate because the 
situation does not meet their standards. 

6. S. H. Replogle, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegheny County, in regard to the relationship between 
the Public School Section, stressed the greater ability of 
the N.A.A.F. to bridge the gap between the public and 
the public schools, by reaching out more into public life, 
using radio, press, etc. to educate the public. In the 
public school program we aim to train young people to 
live on the highest level of life. Health and physical 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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Report of the Necrology Committee 


ited, April, 1935, to the Council of the American 
sani Physical Education Association. 


INCE the last annual meeting of the Association, 
S our profession has suffered the loss of six of its out- 
standing leaders: 

Miss Apa B. Crozier.—Died March, 1934. A mem- 
orial appeared in the JourNAL for April, 1934. 

Dr. Crype E. Eutncer.—Died January 30, 1935. A 
memorial appeared in the JourNat for April, 1935. 

E. Frep Mo.tter.—Died January 9, 1935. A memorial 
appeared in the JOURNAL for April, 1935. 

W. Guy Morrison.—Director of Physical Education 
for the Public Schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan, passed 
away last summer. At the time of his death, Mr. Morrison 
was serving a term as Chairman of the Public Schools 
Section of the A.P.E.A. A memorial appears below. 

Dr. HermMaN GrotH.—Supervisor of Elementary 
Physical Education, Pittsburgh, died March 21, 1935. A 
memorial appears below. 

Miss BeEsstE L. BARNES.—A memorial appears below. 

Respectfully submitted: E. LeRoy Mercer, Florence 
Alden, Rosalind Cassidy, H. T. Taylor, J. Anna Norris, 
and A. S. Lamb, Chairman. 


In Memoriam 


Bessie L. Barnes 


“The world is better for all that her life has meant.” 

During her many years of service in the field of phys- 
ical education, in the public schools of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, Miss Barnes endeared herself to countless num- 
bers of people. Her death brought a deep and abiding 
sense of personal and professional loss. 

To have been associated with Miss Barnes and to have 
known her high professional spirit, her steadfast loyalty, 
and her strength of character was indeed a rare privilege. 
Her contribution to the profession of physical education 
cannot be measured. Like other noble pioneers, she was 
one of the few to blaze new trails; to rise from the tra- 
ditional conceptions of education and to venture onto 
the frontier with a courage and vision unsurpassed. 

It has been said that her motto might well have been 
“without haste, without rest, lifting better up to best.” 
Her entire career was characterized by her efforts and her 
ability to “build up” and “achieve” higher standards for 
our profession. 

We shall think of her, not as having ended her work— 
for that will never end. “It shall be like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, that bringeth forth its fruit in 
due season.” Surely, her name will be honored by all.— 
Submitted by Rachel Kelley, E. Milton, Massachusetts. 


W. Guy Morrison 


Mr. Morrison, who was Supervisor of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
passed away August 14, 1934, was born in Hinton, West 
Virginia. He was educated in the public schools and grad- 
uated from West Virginia Wesleyan College in 1917. 
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While attending Wesleyan College, he was a three-sport 
man, performing capably in football, basketball, and 
baseball. His skill in baseball later led him into the ma- 
jor leagues where he pitched for the New York Giants, 
Boston Braves, and the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

His teaching experience was varied and included the 
duties of Physical Education Director and coach at 
Manudaville, West Virginia; Bloomington, Ill.; San An- 
tonio, Texas; DePauw University; and State Teachers 
College, Montclair, New Jersey. During the World War, 
Mr. Morrison served in the United States Army as a 
Regimental Morale Officer. 

In 1929, after receiving his M.A. Degree from Co- 
lumbia University, Mr. Morrison assumed his duties in 
Grand Rapids. During his five year’s service in Grand 
Rapids, Mr. Morrison, through his genial personality, 
his kindly and understanding manner, made a large circle 
of friends from all walks of life. His influence was far- 
reaching and his passing was keenly felt, especially by 
the youth of Grand Rapids. — Submitted by A. W. 
Thompson, Director of Health, Physical Education, and 
City Recreation, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Dr. Herman Groth 


In the passing of Dr. Herman Groth on March 21, 
1935, physical education lost another of its sterling 
pioneers. 

His interest in physical education was first evinced as 
a pupil in a Chicago Turn Verein. He later graduated 
from the Normal College of the American Gymnastic 
Union in 1892. He arrived at Pittsburgh in 1893 to teach 
at the Allegheny Turn Verein and, shortly after, intro- 
duced physical education into the schools under the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Education of Allegheny. He 
graduated from the University of Pittsburgh Medical 
School in 1902, was Secretary of the Technical Commit- 
tee of the American Gymnastic Union and in complete 
charge of the Buffalo National Turn Fest, he was Vice- 
President of the National Executive Committee of the 
A.G.U., a member of numerous national educational 
and professional organizations and as such was a na- 
tionally known figure recognized and admired by the 
members of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion and the American Turnerbund. 

In more than forty years of work in Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Groth exercised an exceedingly fine and wholesome in- 
fluence upon the lives and characters of thousands of its 
boys and girls. Many of these he aided definitely in 
shaping and molding their careers in professional fields. 

All who came in contact with him marvelled at his 
tireless energy, his tenacity of purpose, and his unbounded 
faith and enthusiasm for his work. Being primarily a man 
of action and deeds rather than words, he leaves no 
written words to carry on his ideals, but for those with 
whom he came in contact, he leaves indelible impres- 
sions of modesty, self-sacrifice, and kindness. 

Though he has passed on, his spirit will live forever 
with those to whom he has been a comrade, a leader, 
and an inspiration Submitted by Dr. Harry B. Burns, 
Director of Physical Education, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. 
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The Department of School Health and Physical Education of 
the National Education Association plans to hold a two-day 
conference in October in Philadelphia for educational admin- 
istrators—superintendents and principals. The topics. will largely 
be on school health procedures for administrators. The meeting 
will be in the hands of superintendents and principals. Details 
will be published in the September page. The officers and mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the Department are: A. W. 
Thompson, President; Dr. Edna Bailey, Vice-President; James 
Edward Rogers, Secretary; Dr. A. G. Ireland, Dr. William Bur- 
dick, Dr. F. W. Maroney, Miss Ethel Perrin. 


* * * 


West Virginia has a state News Letter bulletin. News 
letter No. 1 contained many items of importance. Harry 
Samuel, University of West Virginia, is a dynamic presi- 
dent, giving a great deal of leadership to the state organiza- 
tion which is growing rapidly. 

* * * 

The 1935 National Recreation Congress will be held in Chi- 
cago, September 30 to October 4, at the Sherman Hotel. Special 
features of this congress will include: tours of the park and 
recreation program in action; demonstrations of actual phases of 
Chicago’s program; enlarged facilities for conference and con- 
sultation; extensive exhibits of recreation material, equipment, 
and supplies; and special emphasis on emergency recreation pro- 
grams and agencies. 

: 2 


Another fine handbook recently published is called “Hand- 
book for Camp Counselors,” a contribution to camping made 
by the Pacific Camp Directors’ Association, and obtainable 
from Mr. Homer Bemiss, P. O. Box 796, Oakland, California. 


* * * 


Pomona College has been carrying on a week-end recreational 
program during the last two years, which, from all appearances, 
is very popular with the students. The facilities of the Physical 
Education Department are at the disposal of both the men and 
women students, and there is a trained person in charge who 
can give instruction to those who desire it. Badminton, volley- 
ball, and ping-pong are among the more popular activities. Miss 
Elizabeth Kelley, who is studying this year at Stanford, is 
responsible for the program. 

= «& 

For this coming year, Joseph Kripner, Director of Men’s 
Athletics, Chicago Normal College, announces the Second 
Physical Education Travel Study Tour which leaves New 
York on the S. S. Albert Ballin, June 27, 1935. The courses 
are Expression Gymnastics by Dr. Rudolph Bode in Berlin, 
The Modern Dance by Professor Gertrude Bodenwieser in 
Vienna, Folk Dancing at the Royal Hungarian College of 
Physical Education, Budapest. Courses are open for men 
and women. 

* * * 


Another splendid report by the Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education has just been published by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness. The topic of this ex- 
cellent report is “Conserving the Sight of School Children.” The 
price is thirty-five cents. Everyone dealing with school health 
should get a copy of this report. The address of the National 
Society is 50 West 50th Street, New York, N. Y. Two other 
publications will follow this, in a series of three—one will deal 
specifically with the problems of a school administrator related 
to a school program of eye health, and the other will be especially 
for the use of classroom teachers. 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e@- 
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The State Physical Education Association of Colorado pub. 
iishes a printed bulletin. This bulletin does much in that large 
western state to build an esprit de corps to pull the group to. 
gether. 
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* * * 


Our good friend, Louis Schroeder, has accepted the posi- 
tion of Director of Recreation at Pittsburgh, Pa. All his 
friends heartily congratulate Mr. Schroeder on this splendig 
position. 


Dr. William F. Meredith who wrote the book, Regulations 
Concerning the Acceptance of Health and Physical Education for 
College Entrance Credit, is now at the University of Peznsylvania 
with our good friends, Dr. E. LeRoy Mercer and F. W. Luehring, 


x * * 


A splendid handbook has just been published, “Personal 
and Community Hygiene Workbook,” by Howard L. Conrad 
and Joseph F. Meister of Temple University. 


Miss Grace Griffin and her competent staff are doing some 
excellent work in the teacher-training department for women 
at the University of West Virginia. 

% 


Our former president, Mr. C. W. Savage, for many years 
Director of the Department of Physical Education, Oberlin 
College, has retired from active leadership. For some thirty 
years he has been connected with physical education and 
intercollegiate athletics in Ohio. He writes, “For the com- 
ing spring I am expecting to devote my energies to Island 
Lake Camp for Boys, Comins, Michigan, in which I have 
been a partner for the past four years. Next fall I shall 
be looking for some special jobs like surveys, research prob- 
lems, or some temporary position to be filled in connection 
with physical education or athletics.” 

Miss Amy Howland, in charge of the National Physical 
Achievement Standards for Girls, is now busily studying 370,000 


cases. * *« * 


George Goodman of North Caldwell, New Jersey, who grad- 
uated from Panzer College in June 1934, is the author of a book 
of poetry, Scattered Leaves, which has just been published by 
Meador Company of Boston. While in college Goodman’s ability 
was discovered through term projects in connection with various 
courses and through his contributions to the college newspaper, 
The Springboard. Professor Eva Zon Smith of the English De- 
partment encouraged and guided the development of his talent 
and edited his first volume of poetry which has just been re- 
leased by the publishers. 

* * x 


Mr. E. B. Henderson has been one of the pioneers in 
physical education for the Negro. For the past ten years he 
has been Head of the Department in Junior and Senior High 
Schools of the District of Columbia. He was the first colored 
man to study for and be appointed to a position of physical 
education, then physical culture, teacher in school or college. 
He graduated from the Teacher Normal School in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1904 and then went to Harvard Summer 
School. He was then appointed to teach in the elementary 
schools and high schools of the District of Columbia, where 
he is now Head of the Department in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. He writes, “I have seen a lot of growth since 
I began this work. There are twenty-four teachers in my 
department spread among three senior and six junior high 
schools.” 
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The Service Bulietin of the University of Iowa, No. 11, tells 
of the Iowa plan for dental health education promoted by the 
Bureau of Dental Hygiene. The Bureau has been pleased to 
present every county superintendent with a new publication, 
‘4 Handbook of Dental Health Education For The Elementary 
School Teacher. In the words of the author, Miss Ann Wiecking, 
“Jt has been prepared for the purpose of giving some of the main 


facts of dental health.” 
x * x 


Philadelphia has one of the outstanding physical educa- 
tion programs in the country. The city director, Grover 
Mueller, has two efficient and very energetic associates in 
John C. Kieffer and Fred E. Foertsch. These men are full of 
initiative, energy, and imagination and are doing a splendid 
job. 

a * * 

Mrs. Ruth P. Bartlett, Professor of Physical Education, Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, writes: “Here at Lake Erie Col- 
lege we have established a fifth year program in physical educa- 
tion for the teacher training of students in the field of physical 
education. A student here, majoring in physical education, com- 
pletes her A.B. degree at the end of four years of college work 
and returns the fifth year to complete her work for the certificate 
in physical education. She begins her major at the beginning of 
her junior year and returns her fifth year for practice teaching 
in the public schools of Painesville, as well as to receive further 
work along practical and theoretical lines. This course has now 
been operating for five years and first graduates are meeting with 
success in their teaching fields. As you may know Lake Erie is a 
small college for women, of a strongly cultural type, some seventy- 
five years old, developed along the idea of the Mary Lyon move- 
ment in the East. Our graduates are now holding positions in 
physical education in several of the high schools of Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and one in physiotherapy at Duke University.” 

—_— a 

The Department of Physical Education at William and 
Mary College, Virginia, under the leadership of L. Tucker 
Jones, has shown great growth since 1921. Mr. Jones has 
been identified with physical education for many years and 
is one of our national leaders. 

“ 2s «© 

The Womans Press Catalog for 1935 lists many publications 
of interest to physical education, recreation, and health teachers. 
Copies may be secured by writing directly to The Womans Press, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 

: + & 

Just received from Dr. Ruth Elliott of the Graduate De- 
partment of Hygiene and Physical Education of Wellesley 
College, the 1934 register of all the graduates of this famous 
school. Until 1909 it was the Boston Normal School of Gym- 
nastics. It’s like going down an honor roll of leaders in our 
profession to read the list of those who graduated. I notice 
that our great leader, Miss Ethel Perrin, graduated in 1892; 
Helen McKinstry in 1900; Dr. J. Anna Norris in 1895. One 
or two men have had the unusual distinction of being gradu- 
ates of this school and among them is Ernst Hermann, Dean 
of the Sargent School of Physical Education, Boston Uni- 
versity, and Superintendent of Playgrounds of Newton, 
Mass. He graduated in 1895. 

© 2.2 

Boston University, School of Education, announces “A Sur- 
vey of Recreation’”—an evening course on Mondays covering the 
field of recreation for teachers, school administrators, parents, and 
others. It began on Monday, February 4, and closed on May 20. 
Excellent speakers and topics were arranged. 

* * * 

A splendid health and physical education demonstration was 
held in Convention Hall, Kansas City, in connection with the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. This was under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. Three thousand children of the Kansas City Public 
Schools took part in a program which was well received by a 
very large crowd. 
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Jane Addams was to receive “American Education Award” 
which is presented each year by the Associated Exhibitors of 
the National Education Association to some person for out- 
standing service to the cause of education in the United States. 
The “American Education Award” was presented for the first 
time in 1928 to J. W. Crabtree, Secretary of the NEA. Last 
year it was given to Walter Damrosch for work in music appre- 
ciation. Others who have been given the annual award are: Susan 
M. Dorsey, Randall J. Condon, Philander P. Claxton, Albert 
E. Winship, and Amos Alonzo Stagg. 

e » 

Our good friend, Mr. A. E. Kindervater, Director of 
Physical Education, St. Louis Public Schools, has sent me 
copies of the tentative outline of the program in physical 
education for senior high school boys and senior high school 
girls. This course is much condensed as to details and will 
be of good service to professionally trained physical edu- 
cators. 

The University of Iowa announces their study of the “Be- 
havior of the Pre-School Child.” I quote a paragraph from the 
announcement: “By an analysis of the observational approach 
to the Manwell and Mengert study of child behavior, the follow- 
ing problems were considered: (1) age differences and (2) sex 
differences in choice of play activities, (3) growth or changing 
interest in play activities, (4) relationship between use of language 
and types of play, and (5) relationship between group play and 
types of play activities. This approach was shown to yield highly 
reliable results if the observational plan is concise and sufficiently 
limited in scope and the observers are well trained.” 

 & 2 

Dr. A. Lester Crapser, Director of Health Education, State 
Teachers College, E. Stroudsburg, Pa., has certainly made a 
splendid contribution to the literature in the field of athletics. 
I have just received a copy of his “Triplicate Basketball Score 
Book.” He writes, “It comes as a result of twenty-two years of 
experience in playing, coaching, and officiating.” 

* 2 2 

State Commissioner Payson Smith of Massachusetts 
called the Ninth State Conference of Physical Education 
Teachers at the State House on February 15, and at the 
Lincoln School, Brookline, on the 16th. An excellent group 
of speakers participated and many practical demonstrations 
were held. 

oe 

Mr. George S. Olsen, Director of the Department of Physical 
Education, Athletics, and Health, Red Wing Public Schools, Red 
Wing, Minnesota, is doing some very interesting things in health. 
He writes: “I am enclosing material used by our department in 
the promotion of two health projects: namely, the auditory 
testing of 2,000 children, using the 3-A and 4-A audiometers; 
the second health measure had to do with giving 1,100 free 
vaccinations against smallpox and 1,000 immunizations against 
diphtheria. In the promotion of our second measure, that of the 

vaccinations and immunizations, 11 local physicians were used. 
These men donated their services, but about $150 was voted their 
association to be used for education purposes for their work. 

The vaccine and toxoid cost about $250, making the total cost 

$400, or about 20 cents per person. With former vaccinations 

and inoculations and adding the present administered program, 
we now have about 90 per cent of our students immunized and 
vaccinated. This is in a state where there is no law making it 
compulsory. We hope to bring this up to almost 100 per cent 
very shortly.” 
ae 
Hartley Price, Varsity Gym Coach, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, sends this message, “In the future more emphasis will be 
placed upon the exhibition phase of gymnastics at Illinois. This 
policy began last year when Gymnastica, honorary gymnastic 
fraternity, sponsored a show called ‘The First Annual Gymk- 
hana,’ to help support the varsity gym team. This show proved 
to be such a success that it was decided to extend this branch 
of gymnastics. At the present time more than fifty members 
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of Gymnastica are practicing steadily on the numbers that will 
be used next spring. From this group twelve to fifteen men 
will be selected to represent Illinois in communities which might 
like to sponsor the show. This versatile group will be able to 
furnish high class entertainment for one and one-half to one 
and three-quarter hours. Their colorful, polished, and artistic 
program will include all forms of apparatus stunts, dancing (tap, 
soft shoe, character, comedy, and folk), rhythmic calisthenics, 
Indian club and wand swinging, hand-to-hand balancing, acro- 
batics, and pyramids.” 
x * * 

Like many state departments of education, Pennsylvania has 
been revising its courses of study. I have just received from Mr. 
W. G. Moorhead, State Director of Physical Education, copies of 
the course of study for grades one, two, and three, and grades 
four, five, and six. These are two excellent contributions to the 
new type of courses of study in the elementary field. 

* * x 

Mills College is to conduct a Summer Session of Modern 
Dance and Sports. Hanya Holm has returned for a second 
season. Mills College, for ten consecutive summers, has built 
up a fine tradition as regards dance, physical education, 
recreation, and sports. 

i 2 

The Research Division of the National Education Association 
has just published a splendid bulletin called The Nation’s School 
Building Needs—Vol. XIII. No. 1, January 1935. 

The Michigan High School Athletic Association Bulletin 
is one of the best published. These bulletins contain very 
practical information. 

The new fifth edition of Jesse Williams’ famous book Personal 
Hygiene Applied has just come from W. B. Saunders’ Press. This 
company has also published an Introduction to Human Physiology 
by Lathan Crandall. 

* * * 

There is no such thing as “recess” in Missouri. Congratu- 
lations! ‘Recess’ is a bad word. What it means to most people 
is no activity, just standing around and fooling. So the word, 
“recess,” has been taken out of state syllabi and the words 
“directed play” have been substituted. This is good psychology. 

* * 

There are other words that ought to be taboo in our pro- 
fession because they give a misconception. We should forget 
the word, “gym” and especially the appellation “gym teacher.” 
I know a fine dean of woman’s college who resents it when stu- 
dents come to her and say they have been sent by the “gym 
teacher.” She always asks whom do you mean and they, of 
course, answer correctly, “Miss —-————-.”_I think the words 
“physical culture” and “physical training” ought to be taboo. We 
should stress the words “physical education.” Of course, among 
boys the endearing word of coach is a good one, but it should 
not be used among the faculty with familiarity. We should not 
abbreviate the words, “physical educators,” and be called “phys. 
eds.” or “physical ed.” teachers. 

* ok Ox 

A. S. Barnes and Company has a new book called 
“Achievement Scales in Physical Education Activities for 
Boys and Girls in Elementary and Junior High Schools” by 
N. P. Neilson and F. W. Cozens. 

If honorable mention were to be given to a woman who 
has done a fine state job throughout the years, certainly Miss 
Winifred Van Hagen of California deserves that honor. For 
many, many years now Miss Van Hagen has been on the job 
steadily as Assistant State Director of Health and Physical 
Education. She has been Jargely responsible for building up that 
splendid state-wide program. 

* £ * 

Another excellent book published by A. S. Barnes & Co. 
is Elementary Human Anatomy—based on laboratory studies— 
by Katharine Sibley of Syracuse University. It is a splendid 
contribution to this particular field. 
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One of the requirements for the classification of a high school 
in Pennsylvania is that the program of studies shall be approved 
by the Department of Public Instruction. The approved pro- 
gram for high schools in Pennsylvania contains certain subjects 
called constants which should be required of all pupils on the 
theory that these subjects meet universal needs. Among these 
subjects are health instruction and physical education which should 
be taught a minimum number of three periods a week each year 
—one period devoted to health instruction and two periods to 
physical education. 

K * * 

In the New York American, Clyde R. Miller, Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Service at Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, recommended the abolition of such subjects as Latin, 
French, algebra, and geometry from the school curriculum. These 
studies, he said, waste time and money and are useless for most 
children. He declared good health and leisure more important 
than the “three R’s.” 

* * * 

The famous Posse-Nissen School has a new home at Kendal 
Green, Massachusetts. It was founded in January, 1890, by the 
late Baron Nils Posse. A splendid forty-fifth yearbook has just 
been published containing pictures of the new building and fa- 
cilities. Harry Nissen is President and Treasurer. 

Miss Ethel Josephine Dorgan has just published an ex. 
cellent biography of our great leader, Luther Halsey Gulick, 
This was submitted in partial fulfillment for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy in the faculty of philosophy, Columbia 
University. This is a Teachers College publication. 

. +e « 

I made a pilgrimage to Amherst College. Amherst is one 
of the great historic spots in physical education. Two great 
names are associated with it—Dr. Edward J. Hitchcock and 
Dr. Paul C. Phillips. The original gymnasium, Barrett Hall, is 
still standing. The second, and present gymnasium in use, is over 
fifty years old. Amherst is about to build a new gymnasium at 
a cost of about $400,000. A. W. Marsh is now director. Am- 
herst has one of the finest buildings especially built for squash 
and handball. 

. + 2 

Massachusetts State College at Amherst has for eight years 
been conducting a splendid basketball tournament just for small 
public high schools. This is not a state tournament. It is con- 
ducted only for four or five counties and it is particularly for 
small high schools. This tournament is famous for its sports- 
manship and atmosphere of good fellowship. Although there is 
joyous competition there is no keen rivalry. It is like a home- 
coming week. Over four thousand people attend the final meet- 
ings. The play atmosphere dominates. It is an excellent con- 
tribution by the State College and shows what can be done with 
athletics when competition is handled for the sake of the boy 
and not of the game. 


Gilbert F. Loebs, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Colby College, Waterville, Maine, has developed a fine, 
outdoor, winter sports program. 

*k * % 

T. G. Keller, Director of Physical Education, Toledo Public 
Schools, announces the second annual high school bowling con- 
ference. He writes: “We believe that bowling, as an individual 
sport, is to be highly recommended because it requires no equip- 
ment on the part of the individual and can be indulged in until 
late in life. First we take up in regular classwork the methods 
of scoring, finger grips, steps, and delivering the ball. We next 
issue cards which entitle the boys to bowl on any alley, the own- 
er of which is a member of the Alley Owners’ Association, for a 
fee of ten cents. Thus, he can bowl in the neighborhood of his 
school where frequently a faculty member drops in for supervision. 
The practice season is climaxed with a conference or tournament 
of different divisions, bowled on a down-town alley. There were 
over 1,000 practice games rolled and 450 boys rolled in the Con- 
ference. The Conference is sponsored by the Toledo Blade news- 
paper and there is no charge whatever. They also supply the 
small awards to the winners.” 
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Organization Meeting of the Southern Association of 
Directors of Physical Education for 
College Women 
By Edythe Saylor 

On April 3 in Atlanta, Georgia, twenty-nine directors of 
physical education from colleges in the thirteen southern states 
came together for the purpose of organizing a southern section 
of the National Association of Directors of Physical Education 
for College Women. Nine states were represented. The colleges 
were as follows: from Alabama, University of Alabama, Alabama 
College, Judson College, Howard College, Birmingham-Southern 
College, State Teachers College at Jacksonville; from Florida, 
Florida State College for Women; from Georgia, Agnes Scott 
College, Georgia State Women’s College, South Georgia State 
Teachers College, University of Georgia; from Kentucky, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Centre College; from Louisiana, State Nor- 
mal College, State University, Newcomb College; from North 
Carolina, Duke University, University of North Carolina, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, Atlantic Christian 
College; from South Carolina, Converse College, Winthrop Col- 
lege; from Tennessee, University of Tennessee, Ward-Belmont 
College; from Texas, North Texas State Teacher’s College, Uni- 
versity of Texas; from Virginia, Hollins College, State Teachers 
College at Farmville, State Teachers College at Fredericksburg. 

The meeting was called and presided over by Miss Alfreda 
Mosscrop, Vice-President of the National Association of Direc- 
tors of Physical Education for College Women, and Director of 
Physical Education at Alabama College. The first part of the 
meeting was given over to the business of organization. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, Alfreda Mosscrop, Ala- 
bama College; Vice-President, Katherine Montgomery, Florida 
State College for Women; Secretary-Treasurer, Julia Post, Win- 
throp College. Essential points of the constitution were discussed 
and the following were appointed on the Constitution Commit- 
tee: Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday Soule, Chairman, and Miss Hen- 
rietta Browning. 

It was decided to meet annually just preceding the meetings 
of the Southern Physical Education Association and at some 
college near the convention city. As vice-president, Katherine 
Montgomery is program chairman for the 1936 meeting. She 
will be more than glad to have suggestions for programs from 
any of the southern directors and their staff members. 

The following topics were discussed after being introduced by 
the speaker: orientation courses for freshmen, discussion opened 
by Julia Post; classification tests and their practical use, discus- 
sion opened by Katherine Montgomery; content and procedure 
in required courses in health and in physical education and the 
integration of these, discussion opened by Llewellyn Wilburn; how 
to secure state legislation and cooperation in securing positions 
in physical education for those qualified to teach physical edu- 
cation rather than for the unqualified person to be teaching it, 
discussion opened by Emily Cate; hygiene or personal health 
lectures, discussion opened by Florence Ambrose Smith; methods 
of stimulating interest in sports among college women, discussion 
opened by Anna Hiss. 

It is to be hoped that many more of the directors will affiliate 
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themselves with the group and that the 1936 meeting will be at 
least twice as large as the 1935 meeting. The enthusiasm of this 
organization meeting was splendid. 


ALABAMA 

A meeting of representatives from the Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciations of the colleges of Alabama was held at the Alabama Poly- 
technical Institute in Auburn April 26 and 27. Questions and 
problems pertaining to organization, interest, scope of program, 
finance, social events, and changing trends were discussed. The 
chief value of the annual conference is the opportunity for the 
schools to talk over and have pointed out to them effective ways 
of solving problems and sponsoring better programs from the 
Alabama point of view. 

One hundred and twenty-eight girls were out for interclass 
baseball practice at Alabama College this spring. The freshmen 
won the tournament. The season culminated in a game between 
the honorary varsity and a faculty men’s team. 

The Institute of Women’s Professional Relations held a con- 
ference on “Trends in Women’s Work,” and “Careers for College 
and High School Graduates,” in Birmingham, Alabama, April 25, 
26, and 27. At the physical education and leisure-time round- 
table the following topics were discussed: Training for Teaching, 
Physiotherapy and Hospital Work, Y.W.C.A. Positions, Municipal 
Recreation and Playgrounds, Leadership in Character-Building 
Agencies (Scouts and Camp Fire Girls), Social Service and Lei- 
sure Time, Recreational Trends and the College Girl, Trends and 
Implications of Our New Leisure. 


ARKANSAS 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, has started 
the custom of setting aside one day each spring designated as 
High School Senior Day. Members of senior classes of high 
schools of the state are invited to attend. The program is under 
the direction of the physical education staff and visitors may 
watch or participate in many activities. Most of the girls do 
participate in the program. 

The Arkansas Physical Education Association held its second 
annual College Play Day at Henderson State Teachers College, 
April 13. Groups from seven colleges participated. 

At the College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, the latest addition 
to the physical education program is instruction in social dancing. 
Classes are held at night. The hour of teaching is made informal 
with good musicians at the piano and drums. Castanets are used 
for signals. 

At the East Side Junior High School, Little Rock, the intra- 
mural program for girls has some unique features. The program 
is supervised by the physical education teacher who has the 
assistance of an intramural manager chosen from among other 
members of the faculty. This manager schedules the games and 
supervises the keeping of records. She, in turn, has the assistance 
of four more faculty members who each sponsor a sport in sea- 
son. Student responsibility is delegated to a head and an assist- 
ant intramural manager and group captains. 

The unit plan is used for both club and team activities. For 
competition the girls are divided into groups according to age 
and grade. The organization includes a wide range of activities 
carried on in class and after school. 


GEORGIA 

The Georgia Physical Education Association officers for 1935- 
36 are as follows: 

President—Mr. W. O. Moody, Director, Bass Junior High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Vice-President—Miss Gertrude Cadwell, Director of Physical 
Education, Girls High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Secretary—M'‘ss Mimi Barrow, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, A. L. Miller High School, Macon, ‘Georgia. 

Treasurer—Mr. J. L. Cook, Director of Physical Education, 
Hoke Smith High School, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Member-at-large—Mr. Dave Boswell, Health and Physical 
Education, West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia. 

Member Executive Committee—Mr. Jack Frost, Director of 
Intramural Activities, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

National Council Representative—Miss Lenore Ivey, Director 
of Physical Education, Georgia State Womans College, Valdosta. 








KENTUCKY 

The Kentucky Physical Education Association held a business 
and luncheon meeting during the Kentucky Education Association 
convention in Louisville, April 12. Officers elected for the coming 
year are: 

President—Mr. C. V. Money, Director of Physical Education, 
University of Louisville. 

Vice-President—Mr. Tom Godfrey, Physical Education for 
Boys, Shawnee High School, Louisville. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Miss Elizabeth Heffernan, Physical Edu- 
cation for Girls, Southern Junior High School, Louisville. 

The Association voted to renew its membership in the Women’s 
Division of the National Amateur Athletic Federation. 

Mr. Emil Rath, Director of Physical Education in the Public 
Schools of Indianapolis, spoke on “Changing Trends in Program 
Making.” Mr. Rath said that many physical education programs 
of today are apparently organized only for carry-over values. 
He believes that programs should go further than this and that 
“Activities should be broader in scope and their selection based, 
also, on their influence on physical growth and development.” 

On May 17 nearly five thousand boys and girls from the 
Louisville elementary, junior, and senior high schools participated 
in the annual physical education demonstration at the DuPont 
Manual Stadium. Eurhythmics, dancing, sports, relay races, tum- 
bling, and pyramid building were some of the activities listed on 
this May Day program. 

Dr. J. E. Jaggers, Director of Teacher Training, Kentucky 
State Department of Education, reports that after September 1, 
1935, every teacher to be certified in Kentucky, must have had 
some training in physical education. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Society Sports Day was held May 8 at the Woman’s College 
of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro. The entire 
afternoon was given over to the traditional competition among 
the four societies. Some of the activities were: bowling, swim- 
ming, social dancing, ping-pong, giant volleyball, tennis, golf, and 
a bicycle race. The competition was under the direction of Miss 
Lucille Hutaff of the physical education staff. The day’s program 
closed with the Athletic Association banquet. The Clogging Club 
gave its annual demonstration during dinner. 


TEXAS 

Curriculum revision is the order of the day in Texas. Health 
education and physical education form one of the ten major 
course divisions to be included in the revision plan. The Texas 
State Health and Physical Education Association is pleased to 
cooperate in this much needed state-wide study. 

The Women’s Athletic Association of the Southwest State 
Teachers College at San Marcos reorganized the activities under 
the club plan this year and both members and sponsor, Miss 
Hiawatha Crosslin, have been pleased with the results as expressed 
in a five-fold increase in membership. 

Each club carries out class intramurals and house-team intra- 
murals. There are fifteen team game activities, besides the Social 
Dancing and Outing Clubs which offer a varied recreational pro- 
gram. 

Friday, April 12, the Association sponsored a high school play 
day for girls within a radius of thirty miles. In May members 
sponsored a sports day for colleges within a radius of fifty miles. 

The director of the department and the sponsor of the organi- 
zation are pleased over the initiative shown and the responsibility 
of the council members and the members-at-large in the way 
they have assumed control. 

Miss Margaret Roberts from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is associated with the Bureau of Nutrition and Health 
Education of the University of Texas. She is located in Dallas 
where she is conducting an extension teaching center in health 
education for the Dallas teachers. 

The physical education program of the San Jacinto High 
School, Houston, has been rebuilt. This revision has included the 
segregation of the sophomores into four classes, the formation of 
a seasonal program of activities; the organization of a health 
program, and the provision of activities for restricted classes. Miss 
Irene Spiess is the instructor in charge. 
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The girls’ basketball club of the East Texas State Teachers 
College carried out its season in such a manner as to secure the 
interest of each member. The club, divided into four squads 
entered a round-robin tournament. ’ 

Miss Evely Simpson, instructor of physical education in Port 
Arthur, Texas, in partnership with her sister, Miss Mary Simp- 
son, is opening a new camp for girls, Camp Windemere, near 
Little Rock, Arkansas. The camp program is organized upon 
sound principles of camp education, the schedules adjusted to 
the choice and needs of the campers, and the camp environment 
used to the most in contributing to the all-round development 
of the girls. 

In the guest book at the Women’s Gymnasium at the Uni- 
versity of Texas dating from June 22, 1932, to February 22, 
1935, are represented twenty-four states, and ten foreign coup. 
tries. Ninety individuals from out of state have signed their 
names. 

The Southeast Texas State Teachers Association held its an. 
nual meeting in Houston, April 19-20, during which time the 
Physical Education Section met. 

Along with training for athletic events many units in health 
such as “Health Attitudes Involved in Present Scientific Facts 
on Appendicitis,’ and many other units concerning phases of 
local health are keeping students in the Fort Worth junior high 
schools busy. 

There are other activities in this program which are forms 
of extra-curricular activities in cooperation with other phases of 
the school and civic life. In this regard, may be mentioned an 
outstanding number put on by a group of girls from the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education at William James for the Lion’s 
Club. This was an old fashioned square dance, which was made 
very spectacular by the costumes, some of which were used 
during Diamond Jim’s time. 

The Physical Education Department of North Side Junior 
High School under the direction of Mrs. Maude D. Bonner and 
Miss Clara Mae Matthews, recently gave a play day for fifty 
North Side Junior High School and fifty Jennings Avenue High 
School girls. 

In the senior program there is likewise much action. Central 
High School is unusually busy with the Boys’ Athletic Associ- 
ation. 

The public schools of Cleburne have introduced into the cur- 
riculum health and physical education from the first grade 
through the eleventh. As a result of this action the following 
facts are of interest: 

Superintendent Brown places health and physical education 
on an equal basis with all other subjects. A student, in order 
to make the honor roll, must meet requirements in health and 
physical education as in any other subject. 

Sixty-nine Cleburne teachers in service took a health course 
the first semester and sixty-six are now taking a course in 
physical education. 

Fifty-nine books on health and physical education have been 
added to the high school library this year. 

Some sixty health units of work have been carried on in the 
city schools. A six-week study of foods and manners was made 
by a sixth grade class in the Adams school. An original health 
play written by high school students will be presented by them 
during health week in May. 

Intramural competitions are carried on in each elementary 
school in such activities as baseball, volleyball, volley ring tennis, 
and newcomb, under the supervision of Miss Lucille Douglass. 

Women’s intramural elimination tournaments have been sep- 
arated from W.A.A. at the University of Texas since the fall 
of 1933. Participation has increased since that time from 250 
to 800. With the addition of more tournaments this last fall 
participation was further increased. Tournaments are now run 
off in tennis (singles and doubles), deck tennis (singles and 
doubles), hockey, ping-pong, (singles and doubles), archery, 
swimming, basketball, baseball, and golf. While the W.A.A. 
(U.T.S.A.) is financed by club dues, the intramural program 
receives support from the Intercollegiate Athletic Council. The 
apportionment is the same as that provided for the men’s intra- 
mural program. 
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INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 

Birch Bayh is leaving Terre Haute and Indiana to become 
Director of Health and Physical Education in Washington, D. C. 
next year. Indiana and the Mid-West District will miss the 
genial personality and efficient service of Birch. Terre Haute will 
miss him as a citizen who has been active and helpful in civic 
affairs. 

One of the objectives of the Indiana Physical Education Asso- 
ciation for 1935-36 is to hold at least two meetings in each of the 
newly created, twelve districts. Secretary Messersmith has again 
used F.E.R.A. help at DePauw University preparing a list of 
members allocated according to districts. 


MICHIGAN 


Mabel E. Rugen 

East Grand Rapids reports successful social dancing classes 
in the junior and senior high school. These classes are sponsored 
by the Parent-Teachers Association and are held in the school 
gymnasium Saturday evenings from 7:30 to 9 o’clock. The Physi- 
cal Education Department has cooperated. Instruction has been 
given by a teacher of ballroom and social dancing (not the 
physical education instructor). A fee of twenty-five cents per 
lesson was charged. In the same school an extensive program 
of dental examinations with free corrections for those students 
financially unable to take care of themselves has met with very 
good success. Edith Ewald, physical education instructor for 
girls at East Grand Rapids, is considering an exchange position 
in Scotland for the school year 1935-36. 

The Michigan Schoolmasters Club celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary in Ann Arbor on April 26 and 27. Large attendance was 
reported at all meetings. The Physical Education Section met 
with the School Health Section in the morning and afternoon 
and invited the School Health Section to a joint luncheon at noon. 
About one hundred people attended each of the two sessions and 
forty-five were present at luncheon. The general topic for dis- 
cussion was “Some Glimpses of Health Teaching in the Public 
Schools of Michigan.” Experiences and projects actually in prog- 
ress were reported by eighteen different teachers, mostly non- 
physical educators. Dr. Earl E. Kleinschmidt, school physician 
in Ann Arbor, was general chairman of the meeting. The follow- 
ing teachers participated: Edith Buckley and Lydia Zittel of 
Saginaw; Faith Kiddoo of Ypsilanti; Mary Hannum, William 
Donnelly, Claude Snarey, and Ethel Davidson of Detroit; Nina 
Wilson of Whitmore Lake; Idabelle Yerger and Benjamin Birk- 
beck of Battle Creek; Mary Baker, Marion Woodward, and 
Elbert Steeby of Kalamazoo; Wallace Ridgeley of Hopkins, Hazel 
Smith of Benton Harber, Elizabeth Perrin of Grand Rapids, Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold Burgess of Morley, Mrs. Ruth Orgain of Mt. 
Pleasant, and Mabel E. Rugen of Ann Arbor. At a short busi- 
ness meeting following the afternoon session it was voted to 
combine the School Health Section with the Physical Education 
Section, the new section to be known as the School Health and 
Physical Education Section. Mrs. Ruth Orgain of Mt. Pleasant 
was elected the new Chairman, John Bos of Grand Rapids, Vice- 
Chairman, and Lurene Prouse of Ypsilanti, Secretary. 

Central State Teachers College put on a recreational program 
for rural school teachers at the annual county institute held in 
Mt. Pleasant on May 2. Grace Ryan, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, was general chairman. 

May seems to be the month of the dance in Michigan. A 
modern dance symposium for high school girls was held at Cen- 
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tral High School, Detroit, on May 3. Five high schools—Central, 
Cooley, Northern, Northwestern, and Southeastern—participated. 
Over two hundred girls took part. The quality of work demon- 
strated speaks highly for the excellent instruction available in 
dance at these five high schools. This was the second symposium 
—the first having been held in May, 1934. 

The Modern Dance Club of the University of Michigan gave 
two performances of their work in Ann Arbor on May 4. Both 
men and women participated. Julia Wilson was student chair- 
man of the program, which was under the general direction of 
Miss Emily White, Instructor of Physical Education. 

A tap dance program was given by students of the Michigan 
State Normal College in Ypsilanti early in May. Many original 
dances were presented. This program was under the general 
direction of Miss Augusta Harris, Instructor in Physical Educa- 
tion. 

Many portions of the state are getting ready for their annual 
high school league track meets and play days. The usual county 
play days, sponsored by the various teachers colleges also will be 
held before June. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Lela C. Horton 

The third issue of the West Virginia Physical Education Asso- 
ciation News Letter will be published about May 25. 

Concord College at Athens is conducting an extensive intra- 
mural program for both men and women, including “letemhitit,” 
tennis, hiking, and golf. The College also sponsored two play 
days for boys; one for junior high schools and one for senior 
high schools for this county. Archery and tennis are two very 
popular physical education activities in the College. 
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President—Louis E. Hutto, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

President-Elect—Edna McCullough, State Teachers’ College, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

Vice-President—Ermina Tucker, Ass’t. Supervisor of Phys. Edu- 
cation, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Alfred O. Anderson, 1107 Locust St., Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


COLORADO 


Elizabeth C. Forbes 

“Play of the Gods on Mount Olympus” was the theme carried 
out by committees of the Women’s Athletic Association of the 
Colorado State College of Education at Greeley, on the occasion 
of the 11th Annual Play Day of College Women of Colorado 
and Wyoming. Eight colleges located within a radius of three 
hundred miles were represented and the day was filled with sports 
and activities typical of ancient Greece. 

Close on the heels of this event came an ambitious Swimming 
Carnival presented by the Dolphin Club of the same department, 
under the direction of Miss Erma Anderson. 

Colorado University Day was held May 22 in the Stadium. 
Events of the day included the finals of an intramural track 
meet, bicycle and foot races, and a horse show by the riding 
classes. Two outstanding events of the day were the Dance 
Drama, “The Potato Dance” (Vachel Lindsay), and a Song Fest. 
The dance drama was given by the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation under the direction of Miss Mary-Ethel Ball. 

Among plans for the enlarged program of summer work 
which is being offered at Denver University this season, Mr. 
Granville Johnson is presenting a course on “Leadership and 
Planning of Community Recreation.” An athletic coaching school 
has been arranged whereby high school coaches might have an 
opportunity to receive instruction from outstanding coaches of 
the country. Some of those included in the list are Frank Thomas 
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of Alabama, D. X. Bible of Nebraska, and Ward Lambert of 
Purdue. 

The 1935 State High School Basketball Tournament was espe- 
cially successful. All expenses were paid and a balance of $600 
left to the State League. Colorado Springs took home the trophy; 
Manual of Denver took runner-up honors, with Sterling finishing 
third. 

A committee composed of teachers from the five Denver high 
schools is working on a text on health to be placed in the hands 
of high school pupils and high school teachers. Members of the 
committee are representatives of the biology, chemistry, social 
science, home economics, health education, and health service 
departments under the direction of Dr. C. L. Cushman, Director 
of Research and Curriculum, Dr. A. L. Beaghler, Director of Health 
Service, and Willard N. Greim, Director of Health Education. 

The Articulation Committee of the Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation has appointed a Subcommittee on Health. The function 
of this committee is to plan a program in health for senior high 
schools (grades ten, eleven, and twelve) that should be required 
of all students and to give suggestions for carrying out this pro- 
gram in the various types of schools in Colorado. The program 
is to include personal health, public health, mental health, physi- 
cal health, and health services for these three grades, and is to 
be articulated with the health program in the junior high school 
and in the college. 

Early in April a bill was passed by the General Assembly and 
approved by the Governor, authorizing cities, towns, counties, and 
school districts to operate systems of public recreation and play- 
grounds. The bill provides definite authority for taxation, crea- 
tion of boards or corporations, the acceptance of gifts and 
bequests, and the employment of supervisors and directors of 
recreational work. Recreational groups throughout the state con- 
sider the passage of this bill a very definite step in the direction 
of better and greater facilities for public recreation. 

The annual Spring Get-together of the Eastern Division of 
the Colorado Health and Physical Education Association was held 
on Friday evening, May 17, at the Hotel Olin, Denver. Miss 
Clare Small, retiring President of the Central District, reported 
on the national convention in Pittsburgh, and Dr. John W. 
Amesse gave a talk on “Sewage Disposal,” a topic of much 
interest to Coloradoans at present. 


IOWA 


Louis E. Hutto 

Workers in health and physical education throughout the 
state are looking forward with anticipation to the eighth con- 
ference of the American Child Health Association in Iowa City, 
June 19 to 22, 1935. With the annual conference on physical 
education June 14 to 16, and the child welfare conference June 
17 to 22, there will be a ten days’ concentrated program for health 
and physical education people of the state, centering around the 
University, which will probably be unequaled anywhere else in 
the country this year. 

The Des Moines Junior Chamber of Commerce cooperated 
with the public schools in sponsoring a mammoth play festival 
for elementary school children of the city at the State Fair 
Grounds on May 31. 

Senior majors in physical education from the State Teachers’ 
College at Cedar Falls spent a day visiting the Des Moines 
schools on May 3, observing work in all grade levels and the 
after-school intramural program. They also visited Smouse Op- 
portunity School, showing intense interest in this building, which 
is unique because it was planned primarily for beauty and enjoy- 
able living. 

Among the various county play days being conducted through- 
out the state, one of the most successful was that of Cass County 
held on May 4 at Atlantic, under the direction of Miss Mabel 
Eichorn, County Coordinator, and Miss Georgia Burn, County 
Superintendent of Schools. Over 1,000 children participated in 
the play-day festivities at the county fair grounds. The program 
included track and field events, rope jumping, individual games, 
folk games, team games, and a rural school chorus. The entire 
day was used for the big community gathering which was so 
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successful. This is typical of many county play days being con. 
ducted over the state. 


MINNESOTA 


Edgar W. Everts 

Minnesota Physical Education Association—tThe State Asso. 
ciation has made splendid progress during the past year. Sever] 
of the fine projects started last year have been continued, The 
studies relative to girls’ athletics and intramural athletics for boys 
are to be surveyed more thoroughly next year with a view to 
developing monographs relative to these problems. The drive {or 
increasing the membership has been successful as there are 129 
regular members at the present time. Due to the painstaking ang 
thorough work of the Secretary, Rudolph Perlt of St. Paul, a 
careful record system concerning the membership and the affairs 
of the Association has been put into effect. 

The last meeting of the Council was held in connection with 
the dedication of the new physical education building at the 
University. At this meeting encouraging reports were received 
from the various sections. The Duluth section continues to lead 
in membership with 100 per cent. 

Among the matters acted upon by the Council were (1) several 
important changes in the constitution and by-laws, (2) the en- 
largement of the Council to permit the more effective use of the 
leadership from the various sections, and (3) the formulation of 
plans for the organization of three new sections during the 
coming year. 

One new section of the State Association has been organized 
since the last Council meeting. This is to be known as the 
Southwest Section. It was organized at Tracy on April 26. The 
officers of the new section follow: President, Harold K. Jack of 
Marshall; Vice-President, Miss Helen Jamieson; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Chester F. Raasch of Tracy; and Member at Large, Miss 
Edna Merrick of Blue Earth. Mr. Hugo Fisher, President of the 
State Association, and Professor Louis F. Keller of the University 
were present and participated in the organization of this new 
section. 

The following sections have held meetings recently, South- 
eastern, Minneapolis, and Duluth. The Southeastern Section has 
plans for a big meeting at Rochester next fall. The officers of 
the Southeastern Section are as follows: President, Miss Doris 
Richardson, Red Wing; Vice-President, Oliver Nordly, Rochester; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Norma Johannis, Winona. The Duluth Sec- 
tion is always active. The Duluth program has included radio 
broadcasts, studies of current topics in physical education, and 
social activities. The Minneapolis Section held a meeting May 1 
in the ballroom of the Men’s Union at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

Another meeting of the State Council is planned for June 1 
in connection with the State High School Track and Field Meet 
at Minneapolis. 

Here and There Around the State-—-The Denfeld High School 
of Duluth is about to embark on an interesting project. Next 
year they plan to schedule all pupils for physical education classes 
on the basis of physical capacity. Of course this will put physical 
education first on the program in assigning pupils to classes. The 
following comprise the physical education staff at Denfeld: Miss 
Virginia Carnes, Miss Harriet A. Parks, Walter Hunting, and 
Frank Puglisi. 

Miss Mercedes Nelson, Minneapolis, has been appointed to the 
State Board of Education by Governor Floyd B. Olson. 

Play day and mass field days have become traditional events 
in a large number of Minnesota city school systems. The play 
day is also a most important feature in the rural school physical 
program. Reports from the field indicate that at least 56 Minne- 
sota counties will carry out this project. Last year, nearly 70,000 
children from the 1- and 2-room rural schools participated in 
these events. 


MISSOURI 


Helen Manley 
University City Public Schools have started on their series of 
play days. 
On May 4, the Senior High School girls had their Sports Day. 
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All the schools in St. Louis County were invited to bring twelve 
“ Js each. Twelve of the fourteen schools accepted the invita- 
a The activities were directed on an interschool basis. Uni- 
po ity City initiated play days in Missouri in 1928 with the 
yen high group. Competition for all is so much the vogue in 
the girls’ program in St. Louis County, that every girl in all the 
larger county schools has opportunity to compete with girls of 
her same classification in other schools. Sports days have been 
substituted for play days since 1931 and though administered on 
an interschool basis, have no danger of unpleasant rivalry. The 
girls in the “Y” Club and the leaders’ class carried on the pro- 


a High Play Day promised another full Saturday, May 
11. This is truly a play day. The groups this year are marked 
by attractive pictures of the nursery rhymes. 

From five until six the evening of May 24, over twenty-five 
hundred children in the elementary schools played together at 
the Senior High School Stadium. 

Spring is surely play time at University City! 

In Kansas City every elementary school holds a play day in 
May combining as a demonstration or pageant the outstanding 
features of the health program and the physical education activi- 
ties. In the lower grades over 19,000 Nine-Point Health Buttons 
have been awarded, and in the upper grades hundreds of State 
Athletic Badges have been won and awarded. 

On May 25 a Tournament of Skills was held at two high 
school athletic fields as a culminating event for the fifty-five 
after-school playgrounds which have been operating since March 


15. 


NEBRASKA 


Ruth Diamond 


The Annual “Midsummer” Folk Festival sponsored by the 
Swedish-American Folk Society will be held in one of the Omaha 
city parks on June 22. Last year it was estimated that five 
thousand attended. 

Four thousand boy scouts and their “cub” brothers took part 
in the Silver Jubilee Scout circus in the Omaha Ak-sar-ben Coli- 
seum. The entire coliseum was transformed in a few moments 
from a “pioneering” act to a frontier fort with a stockade, 
blockhouse, large signal tower, bridge, and shelters. An Indian 
ghost dance and a demonstration of whip cracking were interest- 
ing acts. Other acts were a parade of skates and bicycles, and a 
fire rescue. 

Influence of old-world cultures on American culture was 
graphically portrayed by the Folk Festival presented at Joslyn 
Memorial by the Folk Arts Socie.y oi the Omaha Social Settle- 
ment. More than two hundred young people, representing ten 
nationalities, in the melting pot that is Omaha, presented the 
program of music, dances, and games brought by their forebears 
to this country. The program was directed by Miss Letha Pouder, 
Assistant Resident Head of the Settlement, and Miss Luella 
Anderson of the Settlement’s Music School.: The result was a fair 
insight of how the various groups lived and played in the lands 
from which they came and of the contributions they made to 
American culture. 

All performers appeared in the traditional costumes of the 
countries represented on the program. Scenes in a Hungarian 
village inn and a Mexican patio, both presented with traditional 
song and dances of those lands, captured the imagination of the 
large audience. Lively German Alpine songs and Czech sokol 
drills and games showed how people in those lands relax. Also 
on the program were Serbian folk songs, Danish folk dances, an 
Italian tarantella, Lithuanian and Swedish folk dances, and Croa- 
tian folk songs. 

The Lincoln Recreation Board, Girl Reserves, and Campfire 
Girls jointly sponsored a city-wide play day for girls at Antelope 
Park. The program included games, community singing, and the 
Presentation of a pageant by local girls. 

During the month of April, the University of Nebraska Health 
Department cared for 1,549 students. Of this number 609 treat- 
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culture doctors gave 92 treatments. Swimming examinations were 
given to 23, civil service examinations to 17, and 89 employees 
were examined. Students spent 73 hospital days in the infirmary. 
Doctors filled 330 prescriptions during the month. 

The Omaha World-Herald newspaper is now sponsoring its 
annual league baseball tournament for the Omaha elementary 
schools. Approximately thirty-five schools are participating in 
an elimination tourney. 

An interesting volleyball tournament was completed at Chad- 
ron Normal School. The teams were Trojans, Persians, Athe- 
nians, and Romans and each team’s personnel had an equal num- 
ber of men and women. 

Mr. L. P. Johnson, the Omaha golf professional hired by the 
City Park Commissioner to promote golf and give free group 
instruction on the municipal courses, estimates that he has already 
taught five hundred beginners since February 20. 

The Women’s Athletic Association and Department of Physical 
Education for Women at the Municipal University of Omaha held 
an Indian Play Day for representatives from all the local and 
Council Bluffs high schools. Approximately 150 girls attended 
and were placed in tribes when they registered. The Indian theme 
predominated throughout the games, program, and luncheon. 

Dance recitals were given to close the school seasons by the 
Orchesis groups of the Municipal University of Omaha and the 
University of Nebraska. 

One thousand two hundred high school boys met in Lincoln 
May 10 and 11 to participate in the Nebraska high school inter- 
scholastic track meet. During the same week-end the cham- 
pionships in tennis and golf were also held. 

On May 16 Lincoln observed the close of ten years of recrea- 
tional work as an organized activity. In that time organized 
play has developed from a small enterprise including only a few 
people, until it now touches every section of the city and the life 
of almost every person in it. The program has been developed 
until now it is an all-year activity, winter affairs being as many 
and as varied as those of the summer. All of this advance has 
come about through the Board of Education and city officials 
joining forces and inaugurating a system of supervised play- 
grounds. 

Lincoln’s first supervised playgrounds were established in the 
summer of 1912, by Ralph Cown who had just come to the city 
as Physical Director for the schools, and the Y.M.C.A. Beginning 
the following year, he gave his entire time to the school play- 
grounds until 1918, when he resigned to go into business. He 
was succeeded by Earl Johnson, who gave his time to physical 
education in the schools, and part time to the playgrounds. Later, 
he gave all of his time during the summer months to playground 
work and municipal athletic efforts. In 1913 the city joined the 
schools in placing play equipment in the parks, and lent encour- 
agement to the work on school grounds. The activities on both 
city and school property, however, were carried on by and 
through the schools. 

The need of safe play places distributed more equitably 
throughout the city led the Parent-Teacher Association in 1922 
to seek the cooperation of city and school officials in financing 
and supervision. It was the belief of the P.T.A. that, with school 
grounds supplementing the parks, maximum use of the facilities 
would be possible, without duplication, and at a minimum of 
effort and expense. The effort was successful; the two groups 
working out a plan that was inaugurated in 1923, the playgrounds 
being under the direct supervision of school authorities. The 
P.T.A. took the responsibility of informing patrons of the schools 
of the availability of the grounds, and the advisability of using 
them. 

The first year 6 grounds were established, and an attendance 
record of 25,000 established. This was 8,000 in excess of any 
previous year. During the past year supervised play was carried 
on in 35 places. Two years after the board was organized the 
Parent-Teacher Association, with the aid of civic clubs, obtained 
the help of James E. Rogers of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion who succeeded in setting up the present all-year system. 

Since 1932 the program has been in the hands of a full-time 
city recreation director, Mr. James C. Lewis. 
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ITH the end of the school year fast approaching, demon- 
strations, May festivals, and athletic banquets are being held 
as final events of the season in many schools. Pontiac, Illinois, 
Kent State College, and State Teachers College of Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, have sent us programs of their interesting demon- 
strations. The State Teachers College of Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
the Y.M.C.A. of Dayton, Ohio, and the student chapter of the 
A.P.E.A. at the University of Illinois are among the organiza- 
tions reporting successful banquet programs. 
* * * 
S THE time for the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Denver draws near, we hear more and 
more about the scenic and educational advantages of this city. 
The University will conduct an Institute of Public Affairs at which 
one of the round tables will be devoted to “Organized Planning 
for Leisure Time,” and will be led by Willard Greim, Granville 
Johnson, and other prominent physical education and recreation 
leaders. 
* * x 
THE Scandinavian Gymnastic Camp at Revingehed, Sweden, will 
celebrate its tenth anniversary this year with an interesting 
program during the course of its regular summer session. 
* * * 
HE Pacific Coast Section and the Southwest Section of the 
American Student Health Association have both been organ- 
ized rather recently, and both report enthusiastic membership and 
interesting projects already under way. 
* * * 
FFICERS of the Amateur Soft Ball Association of Connecti- 
cut are cooperating with the women in the state in an at- 
tempt to place the organization of girls’ softball leagues under the 
leadership of able women leaders. An effort will be made to put 
the game on a fine recreational basis for girls, with regional sport 
days to be held at the end of the season. These sport days will 
take the place of district and state championships. 








Schools Having Ten or More Student Memberships 
in the A.P.E.A. 
State Normal School, Cortland, New York............. 158 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Penna......... 67 
Bouvé-Boston School of Phys. Ed., Boston, Mass....... 63 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois.................. 54 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana........... 41 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ., New York, New York 34 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Penna........... 34 
New York University, New York, New York.......... 26 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala................-.000 23 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Va........ 22 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penna............. 21 
mtnaca College, Ithaca, New Vork...............sc0cssce0s 18 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio.............. iy 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio................. 17 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penna................. 17 
Russell Sage College, Troy, New York.................. 16 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb................... 15 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Penna....................- 15 
Gmertin Collese, Oberlin, Ohio... 20.0 cscs cccccccescve 14 
Margaret Eaton School, Toronto, Ont., Canada.......... 13 
George Williams College, Chicago, IIllinois.............. 13 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.................. 12 
University of So. California, Los Angeles, Calif.......... 11 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan........... 11 
State Teachers College, West Chester, Penna............ 11 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas... ...... 000000000. 11 
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RTICLES of interest in recent issues 

include the following: 

American Medicine, May—‘‘More Recent Ideas of Nutrition” 
R. S. Reeves, M.D. s 

American Journal of Public Health, May—‘“Selected Bibliog. 
raphy on Public Health.” 

Athletic Journal, May—Modern Distance-Runners of Amer. 
ican Colleges,” E. C. Hayes; “Remaking the Gymnasium,” s, R 
Boyd. 

Catholic School Journal, May—‘Locating a School Building” 
H. A. Frommelt. : 

Child Health Bulletin, May—‘Health Standards for the Ado- 
lescent,” C. Hedger. 

Elementary School Journal, May—“Factors Influencing 
Teacher-Training Students in Their Choice of a Teaching Level. 
Emma Reinhardt. 

Health, May—‘What Noise Does to You,” C. L. Paddock. 

Hygeia, May—‘What Are Your Health Frontiers?” §. y, 
Lawton; “The Menace of Radio Quackery,” E. W. Nixon. 

Journal of the National Education Association, May—‘Mak. 
ing the Most of the Summer,” J. E. Morgan. 

Library Journal, April 15—‘Library Responsibilities in Sports 
and Recreation,” W. M. Ranck. 

Life and Health, June—‘Your Chances of Living to Middle 
Life,” H. W. Vollmer. 

Physiotherapy Review, May-—June—‘“Faulty Weight Bearing,” 
Signe Brunnstrém; “Values of Individual Remedial Gymnastics 
for College Women,” Gertrude Hawley. 

Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation, April—“Some Ob- 
servations of Physical Education as an Adjuvant to Physical 
Therapy,” J. E. Davis. 

Scholastic Coach, May—This Captaining Business,” D. A. 
Fessenden; “Coach’s Instructions to Outfielders,”” H. S. DeGroat. 

School and Society, May 4—“The Mental and Physical Devel- 
opment of Public School Children,” W. F. Dearborn. 

School Executives Magazine, May—Scouting and the Schools,” 
R. O. Wyland; “Game Room for Elementary Schools,” Bertha 
Smith. 

School Management, May —“Health Through Education,” 
C. H. Keene. 

Sportswoman, April—‘Concepts of Physical Education for 
Girls and Women,” A. R. Wayman. 

ce we 
A NUMBER of dance groups in the vicinity of San Francisco 
collaborated in producing the first annual Dance Festival of 
the Dance Council of Northern California. Various aspects of 
the modern dance were represented in the compositions of the 
different groups. 7 = 


png College of Physical Education is including a course 
in campcraft and woodcraft in its spring session at Sargent 
Camp, under the direction of Louis Wessell, for many years con- 
nected with the United States Forest Service. 
* ca * 
HE second annual Physical Education Institute of Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina, will be held 
August 5-10, 1935, at the College. The central theme of the 
Institute will be the new state course of study in physical educa- 
tion for the public schools, which is being prepared by a com- 
mittee of physical educators. 
* * * 
RCHERS of Ohio gathered at the Ohio State University 
Archery Golf Course, May 4-5, to participate in a state-wide 
tournament in this novel and fascinating sport, under the direc- 
tion of a committee headed by Harlan G. Metcalf of the Univer- 
sity Physical Education Department. 
* * * 
HI DELTA PI, national physical education fraternity for 
women, will hold its national convention at Richfield Springs, 
New York, August 19-21. 


of various magazine 


* * * 

WE ARE already beginning to hear of preparations for the 
1936 Olympic Games, and many physical educators hope to 

be able to attend them. Several physical education study tours 
preceding the games have been scheduled, including one under 
the leadership of Dr. Jay B. Nash of New York University. 
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LATENT AVITAMINOSIS: 
THE “TWILIGHT ZONE” OF NUTRITION 


51 





@ Each passing year discloses that the 
science of medicine has made further appli- 
cation of the results of biochemical research. 
The time will come when the physician will 
rarely see examples of extreme human avi- 
taminosis. The high vitamin requirements 
of infancy and childhood are clearly recog- 
nized; they are fulfilled by proper supple- 
ments to the diet. The cooperation of 
intelligent parents will certainly aid in de- 
creasing the incidence of deficiency diseases 


of childhood. 


The matter of the adult vitamin require- 
ment has also received attention; the average 
individual understands his dietary needs, in 
a general way. As a result, if the pellagrin 
be excepted, the practitioner today seldom 
encounters extreme vitamin deprivation in 
his patients. The fight against vitamin defi- 
ciencies is changing in aspect; the problem 
now is to combat suboptimal rather than 
subminimal vitamin intake. 


In 1920, Hess described the condition of 
subacute or “latent scurvy”. Evidence since 
accumulated indicates that similar con- 
ditions may exist in respect to the other 
essential vitamins. This latent avitaminosis 
has been aptly termed the “twilight zone” 
of good nutrition (1). 


Latent avitaminosis is a state of ill-health 
difficult to define; it may be characterized 
by a vague, indefinite sense of ill-being; it 


is a condition, however, which responds to 
proper diet under medical supervision; and 
among the most valuable foods available for 
diets in cases of latent avitaminosis are 
canned foods. The literature is replete with 
articles relating to the vitamin values of 
canned foods; several of these are particu- 
larly pertinent to the present discussion (2). 


Two species of laboratory animals, the 


albino rat and the guinea pig, were carried 


through ten and eight generations, respec- 
tively, on a diet which consisted entirely of 
combinations of canned foods. No addition- 
al vitamin supplements, such as are com- 
monly employed in the breeding or rearing 
of such animals, were necessary. The varied 
canned food diet supplied all factors, vita- 
min or otherwise, for the successful fulfill- 
ment of the life cycle, namely growth, 
maintenance, reproduction and lactation. 


The significance of these findings is ob- 
vious. The physician may prescribe a diet 
containing a wide variety of canned foods 
with the confidence that the combination 
will supply essential vitamins in amounts 
consistent with the amounts of the vitamins 
present in the raw materials from which the 
canned foods were prepared. Whether ad- 
ditional supplementation with specific 
vitamin-rich foods or concentrates is in- 
dicated, is properly a matter for medical 
determination. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 


(1) J. Amer. Med. Assn. 101, 127 (1933) 


(2) Ind. Eng. Chem. 23, 1064 (1931) 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 26, 758 (1934) 





I am interested in having you publish in this 
journal the facts about the subjects checked. 


[_] Nutritive Values of Canned Foods. 


[_] Conservation of Vitamins in the Canning 
Process. 


[_] Canned Foods in the Diet of Children. 
|_| The Tin Container. 
[_] Canned Foods and ‘the Public Health. 


(Write Suggested Subjects Below) 
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President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Mass. 
Past-President—Jay B. Nash, Ph.D., New York University. 
Vice-President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N. Y. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Leslie E. Swain 


The Rhode Island Physical Education Association in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Physical Education at Brown Uni- 
versity, aided by the Marshall Woods Lectureship Funds, held a 
meeting open to the public on March 25, at Alumnae Hall, Pem- 
broke College, Brown University. Dr. William Mather Lewis, 
President of Lafayette College, was to have delivered an address, 
“Physical Education for Social and Economic Needs.” He was 
prevented from coming and his paper was presented by Professor 
Hunt Wilson of the Lafayette Chemistry Department. 

Dr. Lewis brought out the folly of educating to a high degree 
mentally, only to have our product end up in an insane asylum 
or break physically at a comparatively early age. 

Professor Wilson, as President Lewis’ representative, was en- 
tertained preceding the lecture at a dinner in Faunce House given 
by the Administration of Brown University and Pembroke Col- 
lege, the Departments of Physical Education at Brown and Pem- 
broke, and by the Executive Committee of the Rhode Island 
Physical Education Association. 








Important New Textbook 


The Physiology of 
Physical Education 


By Percy Mirttarp Dawson, M.D., formerly 
Associate Professor of Physiology, Johns 
Hopkins University and later at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Cloth, 6 x 9, nearly 1000 
pages, 135 illustrations, $8.00. 


Contains an amazing amount of expert in- 
formation valuable to physical educators and 
students, interestingly told. Everything neces- 
sary included about Muscles—Nerves—Growth 
—Food—Digestion — Metabolism — Power and 
Efficiency—Blood Pressure—Respiration—T ypes 
of Exercise—Fatigue—Sleep—Training—Casu- 
alties, etc. One of the first important textbooks 
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Report on Educational Films of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics of the 
A. P. E. A. 


Giapys E. PALMER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Motion Pictures 


ROM time to time in these columns the Subcommittee 9) 

Motion Pictures of the Women’s Rules and Editorial Commi. 
tee will publish news of educational films in the field of women’s 
sports. The first reviews of available films appear at this time. 

At the annual meeting of the Executive Board of the Womens 
Rules and Editorial Committee the following policies were 
adopted: 

1. That an attempt be made to build up the sports film 
library of this branch of the American Physical Education Aggo. 
ciation without the financial aid of commercial firms. The acquj. 
sition of such a library to be by committee production and by 
purchase of reprints of films produced by others which are ap- 
proved by our reviewers. 

2. That uniformity of production should be maintained by 
centralizing authority in the Motion Picture Committee for deter. 
mination of subject, type of film, director, producer, and place of 
production. 

3. That in requesting motion pictures for specific activities the 
chairmen of sports subcommittees should submit a synopsis, as 
well as any suggestions for direction and production, to the chair- 
man of the Motion Picture Committee who will consult the com- 
mittee members and advisory board and return a report. 

4. That all decisions of the Motion Picture Committee should 
be referred for approval to an advisory board consisting of: (a) 
the Chairman of the National Section on Women’s Athletics; 
(b) the Chairman of the Women’s Rules and Editorial Commit- 
tee; (c) the Chairman of the sport subcommittee concerned. 

5. That finished films made under the supervision of the 
Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee be previewed and ap- 
proved by one member of the Motion Picture Committee and 
one member of its advisory board before being released. 

6. That finished films not made under the supervision of this 
committee may be submitted for review and approved for use 
in schools and colleges, or rejected. 

The films acquired by the Women’s Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee will be centralized for distribution at the present time in 
the office of the Chairman of the Motion Picture Committee, 
Pomerene Hall, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The 
only film now available in this office is that on Swimming re- 
viewed below by Marjorie Camp. 

The following factors are considered by reviewers: (1) use- 
fulness for instructional purposes; (2) usefulness in stimulating 
interest in a sport; (3) topics covered in the film; (4) use of 
slow-motion analysis. 


Reviews of Films 
(All films reviewed are silent) 


Title: Girls’ Basketball Fundamentals. 

Date: 1934. 

Length: One 400-foot reel. Size: 16 mm. Showing time: 20 min. 
Distributor: The Scholastic Coach, 250 East 43d St., New York. 
Rental: $1.50 per day plus handling charges. 

Reprint purchase price: $15.00 per copy. 


This is the best educational film available on girls’ basketball. 
It was photographed at New York University under the super- 
vision of Miss Eline von Borries, Chairman of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics. Methods of teaching the funda- 
mentals of passing, catching, shooting, and guarding are shown. 
Slow motion is used to analyze the more difficult fundamentals. 
The fouls are well illustrated. They are not shown in a game 
situation. Team play is not adequately covered in a film of this 
length. 
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Title: Modern Ski Technique. 
: 1931-34. 
psec Two reels of nearly 400 feet each. Size: 16 mm. Show- 
ing time: 35 min. weeks 
Distributor: John W. McCrillis, Newport, New Hampshire. 
Rental: $5.00 per day plus one-way postage. 
Reprint purchase price: $25.00 per reel. 

An excellent film for students of skiing. Analysis of ski bal- 
ance, walking, climbing, racing, simple and advanced ski turns is 
aown by experts. Close-up slow-motion analysis of the more 
difficult turns and methods of advancing. This film is used by 
Mr. Otto Schneibs in teaching his classes at Dartmouth College 
and is used by him to illustrate his book on the same subject. 
The pupils and instructors are men but the film is of value in 
teaching either men or women. Not only instructional but enter- 
taining. 

Title: Moosilauke Down-Mountain Race. 

Date: 1931. . . . 

Length: One reel of 300 feet. Size: 16 mm. Showing time: 12 
min. 

Distributor: John W. McCrillis, Newport, New Hampshire. 

Rental: $2.50 per day plus one-way postage. 

Reprint purchase price: $20.00. 


An excellent film for the stimulating of interest in skiing and 
for entertainment. The course of the down-hill race of the Dart- 
mouth Outing Club, dropping 2,900 feet in 2.8 miles. Beautiful 
shots taken at some of the most scenic as well as difficult spots. 
A large group of participants. 


Title: In a Glistening Paradise. 

Date: Received in U. S. in 1934 (produced in Germany). 
Length: Seven reels. Size: 16 mm. Showing time: 1% hours. 
Distributor: Visual Dept., Room 301, California Hall, Berkeley, 

Calif. 

Rental: $10.00 per day in California; $15.00 per day elsewhere 
plus postage. 

Reel 1—Skiing over a natural Alpine course. 

Reel 2—Summer sports of value in keeping ski-runner in con- 
dition. Gymnastic regime. 

Reel 3—Ski equipment. 

Reel 4—Turning on the level. 

Reel 5—Snow plowing; stem turn; Christianas. 

Reel 6—Jump turn; field jumping; skating stride; racing 
stride; pacing stride, 2-3-4 step. 

Reel 7—A ski tour. 

This foreign film will be of interest to teachers and students 
of skiing. It moves very slowly and goes into considerable detail 
which makes it more valuable for instruction and less valuable 
for entertainment. Reel 2 is of little value. The locale in reels 
1 and 7 is excellent. 


Title: Swimming—The Front Crawl. 

Date: 1935. 

Length: Three reels of about 400 feet each. Size: 16 mm. Show- 
ing time: 50 min. 

Distributor: Gladys E. Palmer, Chairman, Motion Picture Com- 
mittee, Pomerene Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rental: $6.00 per day plus postage. 

This is an excellent analysis of the front crawl. The work was 
directed by Grace B. Daviess of the University of Cincinnati and 
was filmed at The Ohio State University in Columbus under the 
supervision of the Motion Picture Committee. It is the first of 
a series of films on swimming, method of presenting and prac- 
ticing the crawl, analysis of slow motion, of common faults, as 
well as slow-motion analysis of good form. Analysis of racing 
starts and turns. Of value for classroom use. An outline of oral 
presentation to precede and accompany the film was prepared 
by Miss Daviess and was given effectively at the showing of the 
film at Pittsburgh—Marjorie Camp, Chairman, Water Sports 
Committee. 


Title: Swimming. 
Date: No date given. 
Length: One reel. Size: 35 mm. Showing time: 15 min. 
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Distributor: Visual Dept., Room 301, California Hall, Berkeley, 

Calif. 

Rental: $1.00 per day plus postage. 

This film is of little value to the teacher of swimming. The 
photography is poor. It includes demonstration by an instructor 
of floats, breathing, elementary back stroke, side stroke, crawl, 
trudgeon, breast, and racing backstroke. Supplemented by land 
drill by the instructor and a group of elementary school children 
which does not correspond to water work. Rapid progression. 
Poor analysis. 


Title: Volley Ball Technique. 

Date: 1932. 

Length: 250 feet. Size: 16 mm. Showing time: 8 min. 

Distributor: Mora Crossman, 7 East Mulberry Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Rental: $2.00 for 10 days plus postage. 

Reprint purchase price: $5.00 per 100 ft. 


The film gives a good interpretation of volleyball as a game 
for high school girls and would stimulate interest in this age 
group. The only valuable analysis from instructional point of 
view is of spiking, assisting, and rotating teams on the court. 
Advanced individual skills and team play are not covered. The 
present copies are listed as in fair condition. 





Facing the Future 
(Continued from Page 4) 


importance of victory. The condition we should be 
decrying is the lack of participation in athletics by the 
majority of students, both during their years at school 
and afterwards. Our greatest challenge today, from the 
community point of view, is to promote a program of 
athletic participation for the majority of students in our 
public schools that will carry over into adult life. With 
the six-hour day and the five-day week—we should, 
above all others, be in position to make a real contribu- 
tion to the leisure-time program that has come upon us 
so suddenly and which is demanding our immediate 
attention. 


O SUMMARIZE briefly, more time should be given 

in the school program to physical education, more 
effective programming should make it possible to send 
children to the gymnasium at least by grades and in 
numbers that will permit of effective teaching. 

We need, therefore, first, a more intelligent program of 
activities more intelligently administered with more em- 
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phasis on activities with carry-over values—a program 

built upon the needs of the community rather than Upon 

the momentary inspiration of the teacher. Secondly, . 

more definite educational attitude toward physical egy. 

cation on the part of both physical educators and eqy. 

cators in general is needed. In the conduct of oy 

athletic program, our first concern should be the health 

of those participating. Heart disease and tuberculosis are 

altogether too prevalent at the high school age. Thy 

mortality figures for the latter, for all ages, shows a 59 

per cent decrease but only 25 per cent for ages 10 to 19. 

It is still the leading cause of death for those ages and 

much higher for girls than for boys. Examination of 

30,000 high school pupils in Pennsylvania revealed that 
30 per cent reacted positively to the tuberculin test of 
which 3 per cent were active cases. In one community, 
34 candidates for the track team were given the tuber. 
culin test—13 reacted positively and the X-ray examina. 
tion showed that 3 had the disease in active form—pone 
of whom was a far-advanced case of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. Dr. McCullough, Superintendent of our State 
Sanitarium at Mont Alto, makes this statement: “To 
permit tuberculous or seriously infected children to en- 
gage in competitive athletic sports may be little short of 
murder.” No high school should permit its pupils to 
engage in such activities unless it is positively known 
that they are not seriously infected by tubercle bacilli. 
Ignorance of the child’s true state of health can no longer 
be excused on the part of school boards or school health 
authorities. Strain and subsequent fatigue are undoubt- 
edly contributing factors, and it is significant that at the 
high school age, children are subjected to unusual strain, 
mental, emotional, and physical. 

Our medical inspection program should show a change 
of emphasis from mere detection of defects to a more 
effective program of correction. One community in our 
state reports 688 cases of remediable handicaps among 
its school children with only 50 corrections. The more 
serious of the health handicaps noted were: 108 with 
defective vision; decayed teeth 350; diseased tonsils 230. 
When considering school costs with regard to money 
expended for “repeaters” because of physical handicaps, 
what could be more effective from the community stand- 
point than the correction of these defects rather than the 
elimination of certain so-called “fads and frills.” 
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HESE, then are the problems that face you as teachers experimental try-out in the Copeland sponsored school 

— of physical education. Your next step, as I see it, program conducted with the aid of Dr. Charters and 

iI _ should be in the direction of improving instruction and others in Washington, D. C. Here and there as the de- 

a a recognition and utilization of all factors that can be _ pression lifts, teachers are pushing forward with social 

a made to contribute to an acceptable program. Whether _ vision. 
= you take that step or not depends largely on you. From ; , : 
all the standpoint of state administration, we are improving N CONCLUSION, one of the most hopeful Signs 15 the 
is facilities, providing well-qualified teachers. The program interest being shown by educators m Our field in the 

= itself is your challenge, and I am convinced that you will plight of colored children and teachers in the South. The 

F . meet it courageously and honestly to the end that physi- help that has come from leaders of physical education of 
0 19 cal education shall rightfully take its place in our genera} the South and North is bringing forth yearly greater 
a educational program. response to appeals for development of the avenue of 
- education. The splendid articles coming forth monthly 
“ in the JouRNAL are steadily pointing the way to many 

at d p bl teachers. The problems are perplexing but not more so 
rs Progress an robiems than the economic and social problems of this period. 

ni . 

a (Continued from Page 9) 

mina- policy as a community asset. In some states, the colored 

~one child’s education costs only $2 as against an expenditure Savage Wrestlers of the Sudan 

uber- of $14 for a white child. Necessarily the education of (Continued from Page 11) 

State children “through the physical” is hampered. There is 4 placing the foot on the left knee, reversing the posi- 
a . " : ’ 

“To a growing interest in health education and in some states |. left Ii tinal Tus thle comfans 
O en- health service. Enlightened social workers and legislators = omg eggs i sk “ y Psi poriaee 
rt of realize that disease does not stay in the ghetto or segre- phen Pe. as = tins 
Is to nin sea not is 1% cheaper to pay for quarantine, The champion wrestlers in these contests were, curi- 
nown a senegal l h féted by th le of the village be- 
acilli. Enough evidence now exists to show that recreation prema speed A i font ni ap ler en rs the 
onger through good leadership and ample facilities, strongly other hand, it is the custom of these queer natives to 
ealth and efficiently combats effects of social menaces such as seitead the ents of thane ee bewe ene te bet 
oubt- unemployment, bad housing, racial discrimination, and pi : d against the established champion of the day. I 
t the the resultant crime or delinquency. There is some reac- questi a the Meck on this point, and was told that the 
rain tionary tendency to provide only health measures. One purpose of this custom is to nicenet the Nuba youth 

health director weak in the broader social viewpoint to compete against the best sneniiaie ales usually make 
° *y*,° . . ? 
lange see ee a a pend 2 7 — ag the leaders of the young men of their respec- 
more ti i * 
por cular; that what they needed was rest and not further wiasiiciea i 
nong activity.” , . * Book rights reserved. 
ma Another problem presenting difficulty lies in the field 

with of administration of education in colored schools. Too A fully detailed methodology with scheme of work. 
230 many schools are still proceeding with ancient curricula. Niels Bukh’s methods applied to boys and young 
oa Much is being done to train for jobs where there are gy ig ay Bee apparatus. Pocket size. 
caps none and never will be of the kind for which training is dettrssis ; n 
al d. given. Few school systems are translating the objectives ‘Primary Gymnastics for Boys” 
rs of leisure-time education into courses and _ activities. _ By BR. PEDERSEN and A. ANDREAS 
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Physical Education and Stuttering 


(Continued from Page 17) 

partment is responsible for student health. Any deterrent 
to good physical health may well act as a contribyt 
cause to stuttering. A perusal of stutterers’ case histories 
will reveal that diseased or malfunctioning eyes, teeth 
tonsils, adenoids, endocrine glands, etc., aggravate the 
symptoms of stuttering. And further, when the disease 
condition is alleviated the cure of stuttering is less dif. 
cult or prolonged. Consequently, it cannot be Overly 
emphasized that the physical education instructor should 
be alert to the health needs of the stutterer. 

Specialists in speech correction report excellent results 
from relaxation exercises. It has been observed that stut. 
terers have little or no difficulty in speaking when they 
are relaxed. The object then is to help the stutterer ar. 
quire proper habits of bodily relaxation through regularly 
conducted and supervised relaxation. Exercises of the 
type described in Jacobson’s Progressive Relaxation are 
recommended because they have been used with en- 
couraging results. The physical education instructor, be. 
cause of his special training and interests, will un- 
doubtedly obtain optimum results from the progressive 
relaxation exercises. 

Closely related to the relaxation exercises per se are 
games and sports which induce relaxation of the larger 
muscles. Swimming, dancing, and games—which involve 
climbing, jumping, running, and rhythmic movements— 
are recommended. Stutterers frequently derive help from 
accompanying the bodily movements of the exercises or 
games with rhythmic speech. Mother Goose rhymes, 
counting, poetry, conversation—all delivered in rhythm 
with the movements in the game or sport serve ade- 
quately. 

Of all the services that a physical education instructor 
can render the stutterer, none is so valuable and needed 
as getting the stutterer interested in group activities. The 
average stutterer is reluctant to participate in extra- 
curricular activities. His personality is rarely “social- 
ized.” On the other hand, when a stutterer joins with his 
fellows in a common cause he has gone a long way to- 
ward curing his defect of speech or compensating for it 
in a wholesome way. If the physical education instructor 
can influence the stutterer to join clubs, participate in 
student-governing bodies, manage a sport, write for a 
school paper, take part in a school play, try out for the 
debating team, or organize a boy scout troop, much good 
will be accomplished. The stutterer needs to find inter- 
ests that will center his attention on other people and 
problems. These will take him afield from his highly 
introspective and self-pitying attitudes. 

Undoubtedly, the interested physical education in- 
structor will find many ways in which he can aid the 
stuttering student that have not been called to his at- 
tention in this article. Perhaps he will gain further ap- 
preciation of the problem of stuttering if he will turn to 
one or more of the items listed in the bibliography. 


Bibliography 
The following list contains a few items which the 
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physical educator who is interested in stuttering might 
read with profit. The list is by no means exhaustive, but 
the reading of it offers an adequate introduction to the 
subject and some of the problems involved. 


Fletcher, John Madison. The Problem of Stuttering. New 
York: Longman’s, Green and Co., 1928. 

A general survey of the facts and theories together with the 
author’s hypothesis of the etiology and therapy of stuttering. 
2. Travis, Lee Edward. “Speech Pathology.” In Handbook of 

Child Psychology, edited by Carl Murchison. Worcester, 

Mass.: Clark University Press. 

A succinctly written survey of the statistics of stuttering 
together with biassed presentation of the dominant gradient 
hypothesis. : 

3. Blanton, M. G., and S. Speech Training for Children. New 

York: Century Co., 1920. 

Especially valuable to the person working with young stut- 
terers. Recommends speech games, etc. 

4. Stinchfield, Sara M. Speech Pathology with Methods in 

Speech Correction. Boston: Expression Co., 1928. 

Recommended for exercises and methods. 

5, Timme, Walter. Lectures On Endocrinology. New York: 

Paul B. Hoeber Co., 1922. 

One of the early works on types of endocrinological disturb- 
ances. Illustrated. 

6. Jacobson, Edmund. Progressive Relaxation. Chicago: Chi- 

cago University Press, 1929. 

A scientific treatise on relaxation exercises applied. 

. Sonkin, Robert, and Bender, James F. Qwestionnaire-Case 
History for Stutterers. New York: College of the City of New 
York, 1932. 

A twelve page questionnaire. May be filled out by stutterers 

or may be used by the interviewer as an information guide. 


1. 
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Convention Summaries 


(Continued from Page 40) 
education must be the backbone of the school. The 
public is so often a drawback to our aims because they 
are not educated up to the policies of the school. This 
gap can be lessened by the cooperative efforts of the 
N.A.A.F. and the public schools. 

7. Agnes Wayman, speaking of the general relation- 
ship between the A.P.E.A. and the N.A.A.F., gave sev- 
eral suggestions and criticisms brought forth at the At- 
lanta meeting of the N.A.A.F. It was felt that in some 
cases there has been a duplication of effort and money 
within the N.A.A.F. and the Women’s Athletic Section, 
in particular, as exemplified in the work of the Commit- 
tee on Standards. It was suggested that it might be pos- 
sible to combine the efforts of these two groups into a 
group called the Women’s Division of the N.A.A.F. of 
the Women’s Athletic Section (or Women’s Sports Sec- 
tion). 

A felt need is for more work among the industrial and 
commercial groups which in many areas is still very un- 
desirable. 

This conference also felt that sports days are usually 
better and more satisfactory than play days. The Wo- 
men’s Division of the N.A.A.F. is a policy-setting organ- 
ization. The hope is that some day high standards will 
become so universal that the N.A.A.F. will not be needed. 
Until that time this organization is a very functional 
group which is trying to educate every one to the view- 
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education leading to the B.A. degree at the end of 
four years, and to the Certificate, and in special 
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point that it is not the game but the girl that jg the 
important thing. 


Summary of Y.W.C.A. Section Meeting 
Summarizer: Emily I. Case. 


The Young Women’s Christian Association Sectig, 
held a luncheon meeting at the local Y.W.C.A. with Mr 
Laura Emde presiding in the absence of Miss Rqit, 
Gates, Chairman. The first speaker was Miss Mabg 
Lee, Director of Physical Education at the University 
of Nebraska, who spoke on “The Challenge of the Adu 
Field.” Having dealt for many years with girls of gg. 
lege age, Miss Lee referred to their need to continue 
physical activities after leaving school and to have their 
enthusiasm and ability along these lines constructively 
utilized. She questioned the tendency sometimes obsery. 
able in Y.W.C.A. programs to duplicate for younger girls 
activities available in the schools, and suggested that a 
more important and a unique function might be per. 
formed by associations in the organizing and developing 
of this potential leadership among young college grad. 
uates. 

Discussion followed as to the practical difficulties en- 
countered in discovering and training such volunteer 
leadership, and it was brought out by various members 
of the group that activities conducted by the Y.W.C.A. 
for younger girls were usually intended as supplements 
to, rather than rivals of, the public school program, often 
at the request of parents or pupils because they were 
unable to obtain all the activity needed, either as to 
quantity or as to quality, through the schools. It was 
the consensus of opinion, however, that more systematic 
and determined efforts should be made to develop leader- 
ship from among young college graduates in the com- 
munity. 

Dr. C. H. McCloy of Iowa University then spoke on 
“The Need for Research on Adult Problems.” He point- 
ed out the comparative meagerness of studies in the adult 
field, and the variety of opportunities there. ‘Research 
is simply a scientifically organized method of discover- 
ing what we need to know in a comprehensive, orderly, 
and thorough manner,” and as such, is a technique no 
longer merely useful, but essential. There are two levels 
of research, one involving the more difficult laboratory 
and statistical techniques and the other easily mastered 
by any person of reasonable intelligence and determina- 
tion. Tools suggested by Dr. McCloy for the latter level 
included: (1) full use of library resources: (2) study of 
simple research technique through reading, taking 
courses; (3) study of elementary statistics in the same 
way; (4) securing of advice and assistance from experts; 
(5) collecting and analysing of data, with their subse- 
quent interpretation. 

The kinds of research feasible may be classified as 
bibliographical, historical, experimental, descriptive— 
through questionnaire, interview, or observation—and 
philosophical. The questionnaire method, now fallen into 
ill-repute, was defended by Dr. McCloy as the only way 
of finding out certain facts, such as subjective opinions 
of individuals, which may have significance and value in 
their proper place. 
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The Y.W.C.A. as a movement should try to focus a 

number of smaller problems around one larger one, cor- 
relating all such work being done in the Association 
through its traveling secretaries and its regional confer- 
ences. Time must be taken by the organization for this 
purpose if its program is to survive. . 
In conclusion, Dr. McCloy suggested, among possible 
areas of study, the interests of adult groups, the teaching 
of sports, dancing, how to walk gracefully, how to make 
women better looking, what is the best weight for a 
woman, and how can participation best be motivated. 

Summaries of the following meetings are not available: 
Men’s Athletic Section, Thursday morning meeting; Re- 
search Section, Friday; Tests and Measurements meet- 
ing; Public Schools Section, Thursday meeting. 





Impressions of Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 15) 


they do what they can, but the demands of the subjects 
they are teaching are so great that they undoubtedly find 
it difficult to find time to emphasize sufficiently the spir- 
itual development of the individual. 

One year ago the president of one of our largest edu- 
cational institutions said: ‘Every good teacher raises the 
reputation of the institution and is necessary to maintain 
its standard, but a good teacher in physical education 
is absolutely necessary: he gives the entire ‘tone’ to the 
school.” 

This idea is so deeply rooted in my country that if I 
visit another institution and find the behavior of the 
youth demanding criticism, I, myself, always think, 
“What is wrong here with the teacher of physical edu- 
cation?” To give an idealistic “tone” seems to me the 
greatest duty for us teachers of physical education; but 
this demands a development beyond the mere academic 
requirements for a Master’s degree. During four years 
we have in our immediate care the youth who will later 
be answerable to the highest extent for our country’s 
future development. Four years is a short time—much 
too short to build character, but long enough to make 
them indifferent, or enthusiastic, for what youth has a 
right to demand of them: the spirit of the real meaning 
of life. 

We speak often of the character-building of physical 
education. Yes! But in order to draw out the good from 
others I must have it myself. Therefore, it seems to me 
most important that the young teacher in physical edu- 
cation leave the university with the deep feeling that she 
has received only the groundwork of her profession; now, 
it depends on herself to work on, to educate and develop 
herself to be a worthy leader of youth. 

Let us, all in our own sphere, make our young com- 
rades proud to belong to our vocation. Let us fill them 
with enthusiasm for a high profession and its duties, and 
a belief that the youth of our country needs just them. 
When these ideals have been established we need not fear 
for the future of physical education. 
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Instructing Tennis Classes 


(Continued from Page 29) 
not as a foundation for the ground strokes) ; the tosgj 
of the ball for service (can be worked out as a mechanical 
process as they are not hurried in this) ; the rally stroke 
(which starts the ball in exchange of strokes in practic. 
and in sending the balls back and forth between shots), 

The teaching of strokes in tennis I consider the sim. 
plest part of the game. The most difficult part is to haye 
control to produce the stroke in play, and to have cop. 
trol you must understand how to get control, so you can 
work for it on the court. Not even the best players jp 
the world can walk onto the court and have control every 
time, but they can work into it. I have played tennis for 
twenty-five years and I find I never go onto the court 
without having to concentrate on some one of the “Con. 
trol Commandments.” Fortunately there are only four: 

1. Move well alongside of the ball. 

2. Look at the ball till you hit it. 

3. Take your time hitting. 

4. Follow through in the direction you want the ball 
to go. 

By keeping the four control commandments you make 
the mechanics of your strokes fall into line and operate 
easily. By moving alongside of the ball you can deliver 
the full power of your stroke. We are all inclined to loaf 
back of the bounds and hit the ball too far in front of us, 
which means that we are not getting the top on the high 
bounds nor force in the low ones, for we are hitting at 
the end of the swing. The important middle section of 
the swing is gone unless you move well alongside of the 
ball. By raising your racket to the bound you can move 
alongside any ball and do not need to retreat so as to 
let it come down to your racket. I never play good tennis 
unless I feel like moving rapidly into position to hit. I 
almost never play that I do not at some time fail on the 
court, because I was too slow or too lazy to move along- 
side of the ball. 

The second commandment is not broken as often as the 
first for we are apt to look at the flying tennis ball. Yet 
I have often heard top-ranking players say it helps them 
tremendously to concentrate on looking at the ball, fol- 
lowing it constantly with the eye. It helps you not only 
to hit it more accurately but to judge its speed, so that 
you can move more swiftly and accurately into hitting 
position. 

The third commandment is the one most often broken, 
for it is the most difficult to learn. Take your time hit- 
ting. That is timing—and it is very difficult to teach, 
for it is only a split second between hitting too soon or 
just right, and that is all the difference between a good 
and bad shot. There is no way to think of it except in 
trying to overcome the natural tendency to hit too soon, 
by saying constantly to yourself, “take your time, don’t 
hurry your stroking.” The tennis ball should be hit when 





the face of the racket is square to the intended flight, 
but who on earth can think or even know that as they 
are trying to connect with a flying ball. I was always 
told not to hurry—to take my time in hitting. If you 
meet the ball too far in front of you, you are apt to hit 
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it on the wood. Most people think woody shots are due 
to not looking at the ball but nine times out of ten they 
are due to hitting too soon, and I have times innumerable 
corrected the wood shots in my pupils by calling the 
timing and making them wait. 

The last commandment is by no means the least. Fol- 
low through—it is what you do after you meet the ball 
that determines the speed, spin, depth, and direction. A 
glorious preparation will pay you nothing if you do not 
finish your shot. It takes courage. You must keep hit- 
ting through the ball. 

The four commandments are one dependent on the 
other. If you do not move into position it will not do 
you any good to look at the ball or be willing to follow 
through or take your time hitting. So you must first 
move—keep your eye on the ball—then you can take 
your time and are in a position to follow through. 

May I urge in conclusion that instructors of tennis try 
to analyse their teaching and the results they are getting 
and eliminate all actions which can be trusted to come 
along naturally, for the greatest handicap to the execu- 
tion of any athletic feat is tension, and if you direct the 
pupils’ attention to their bodily movements they become 
self-conscious and tied in knots. To be practical, with 
the exception of telling them to be well sideways and 
alongside of their shots a comfortable reach away, you 
can ignore the body. What to do with the racket and the 
control commandments cannot be overemphasized. How- 
ever, when all is said and done, you can only learn to play 
tennis by practice and that is why I am so enthusiastic 
about battle board tennis. It is perfect practice and 
develops tennis players rapidly and painlessly. 

The revised rules for battle board tennis will be published in 


the Women’s Athletic Section, Rules and Editorial Committee, 
Athletic Handbook No. 115R, Fall 1935. 





Influence of School Training 


(Continued from Page 13) 
other municipal agencies, must provide opportunities for 
children to engage in the activities learned. 

It is at once apparent that the task of increasing the 
influence of the school in training for leisure-time pursuits 
is not a simple procedure. Among other things it involves 
broadening the vision of school personnel beyond the 
limits of simple subjects or divisions; extending the 
thoughts of teachers and administrators into unfamiliar 
areas; integrating departmental relationships toward a 
common goal; providing equipment and facilities un- 
known to the schools a generation ago; and enlisting the 
cooperation of outside organizations to a degree not yet 
enjoyed. 

It should be pointed out, however, that great strides 
could be made in improving the influence of school train- 
ing on leisure-time activities without unusual interference 
with the present subject matter or division lines of school 
organization. 


Suggestions for Curriculum Revision for Adults 
Already numerous boards of education have recognized 
the need for providing instruction for adults through the 
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medium of evening schools and continuation classes, Per. 
haps the most urgent need at present is instruction in 
leisure-time activities. No other municipal Organization 
is so well equipped as the schools to render this seryicg 

In building the curriculum for men and women, again 
the normal life interests during leisure hours must be kept 
in mind, and instruction offered to enrich these interests 
Besides some of the activities listed for children, the fo). 
lowing are suggestive of those which might be added fo, 
adults: sports and outing clubs; discussion groups of g 
social or political nature; sewing and knitting clubs. 
book clubs; promotion of social welfare; and exploration 
of places of historical interest. 

Administrative details are similar to those enumerated 
for children. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In summary, education for leisure time, in all of its 
ramifications, is a public responsibility. And a corollary 
might be added, the problem of providing adequately for 
leisure time is one of education—instruction in tech- 
niques, and opportunities in which budding recreational 
interests are permitted to thrive. Already municipalities 
have given considerable thought to the problem as evi- 
denced by the numerous official and non-official organi- 
zations concerned with one or more of the activities 
listed. 

As a first-step procedure there is need for a careful 
analysis of leisure-time interests among the citizens of 
the community. Having determined these interests, the 
next step is to provide opportunities for instruction and 
participation in such activities. To do this, greater articu- 
lation and cooperation is essential among the various 
municipal organizations engaged in leisure-time pursuits, 
leading to less overlapping and fewer gaps in the oppor- 
tunities offered. 

Since financial support for all these organizations is 
obtained largely, if not entirely, from the local district, 
cooperation and articulation will make possible the ef- 
fecting of economies compatible with adequacy in meeting 
the needs of the range of interests. Moreover, since the 
successful pursuit of leisure-time activities depends upon 
available instruction and facilities, we shall need to deter- 
mine which group or groups are best equipped to perform 
these necessary functions. This procedure may lead to 
the allocation of responsibility to fewer agencies than 
are operative at present in many communities. 

In this scene, what réle will be assumed by the schools? 
The modern school is the best equipped single organiza- 
tion to give instruction in leisure-time activities. Libra- 
ries, shops, laboratories, home economics equipment, 
gymnasiums, playgrounds, swimming pools, music-rooms, 
and auditoriums are available. Even more important, 
skilled teachers of adequate preparation, experience, and 
certification by the state are employed. No other agency 
in the community is in so advantageous a position to 
render effective service. With slight modifications our 
educational program could be redirected to meet the 
leisure-time interests of children and adults throughout 
the entire gamut of recreational activities. 

In conclusion, four administrative principles seem per- 
tinent to this discussion. First, education for leisure time 
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is one of the chief responsibilities of the school. Second, 
the schools represent the best equipped and staffed single 
municipal organization to provide instruction in recrea- 
tional pursuits. Third, in the interests of economy and 
efficiency, maintenance of a given enterprise under the 
administrative direction of one municipal department is 
desirable. Fourth, wherever necessary, legislation should 
be enacted or modified to permit boards of education to 
provide instruction and facilities for leisure-time activi- 
ties among all citizens of the school district. 





Administration of Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 26) 
organized, and conducted with a view to maximum at- 
tainment through the educative situations with which 
socialized activity is so richly endowed. 

7. Health and exercise should be regarded as by- 
products incidental to wholesome participation in edu- 
cative physical activities that are carefully selected and 
wisely taught. 

8. Athletics should be recognized as an integral unit 
of physical education; the director or supervisor of physi- 
cal education should be the director of athletics; and all 
coaches should be appointed to the faculty in the same 
manner as other teachers. 

9. To apply the principle of learning through self- 
activity to the fullest extent, pupils should have oppor- 
tunities to study as well as practice physical education. 

10. In elementary schools of traditional organization 
we should look increasingly to the classroom teacher for 
intelligent leadership and instruction of pupils in physi- 
cal education. The specialist should be truly a super- 
visor. 

11. Happiness or satisfaction on the part of the pupil 
should be given greater stress as an outcome of physical 
education. 

12. Physical education should be the planning and 
preparatory period for the out-of-school activity-life of 
the pupil. To that end, it should be used less and less 
for exercise purposes, but more for instruction, skill 
development, planning, study, and discussion. 

13. The application of activity to individual needs 
should be accepted as one of the fundamental principles 
of program development. A corollary is homogeneous 
grouping. 

14. School programs in physical education should be 
extended increasingly to include the after-school activity- 
life of the pupil. 

15. The abilities and capacities of pupils should be 
tested in order to obtain criteria for classification and 
for the prescription of activity. Subsequently, pupil- 
achievement in physical education should be measured. 

16. The program in athletics for both intra- and inter- 
school competition should be guided by the principles 
and aims and objectives of physical education. Its con- 
tent should be educative, and education should be the 
outcome. Athletics that exist primarily for the enter- 
tainment of the public or for advertising the town cannot 
be justified in the purpose of the school. 
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Mrs. Roland O. Meisenbach, Director 
65 Pine St., Portland, Maine 


























Writefor IRVERSON Electric Chlorinators 


Produces Sodium Hypochlorite (NaOC1) electrically from 
ordinary salt and water. pacity, equivalent to 12 
pounds chlorine gas in 24 hours; NaOCl stays active 
much longer. Ends hazard of chlorine leakage. Ideal for 
swimming pools, etc. Keeps water germ-free and mon 
acid. Cheapest practical method. 


Everson Filter Co., 6272 W. Lake St., Chicazo, U.S.A. 
“The Swimming Pool People’’ 








COLLEGE OF 


K E N D a L L PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
For Women. Three year course with Bachelor of Physical Ed- 
ucation degree. Exceptional faculty, modern equipment, dormi- 
tories. Summer camp. Fall term opens September 23, 1935. 
For catalog address Registrar, Box H.P., 5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 























New Books Received 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 




















Demonstration Handbook of Olympia Through the Ages. 
Harriet V. Fitchpatrick and Florence M. Chilson. (A. S. 
Barnes and Co., New York, 1935) 125 pp. $1.50. 

In response to many requests, the complete program of the 
demonstration given at the Cleveland convention, together with 
explicit directions for every detail of its production, has now 
been published. Included in the volume are reproductions of the 
interesting costume drawings which contributed so much to the 
original printed program. 


Handbook for Camp Counselors. Pacific Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation. (Homer Bemiss, P.O. Box 796, Oakland, California, 
1935) 94 pp. $1.00. 

This handbook covers in brief form what the camp director 
wants the counselor to know about almost every phase of the 
life and program and objectives of a summer camp. It contains 
excellent bibliographies, especially on handcrafts. 


Social Games for Recreation. Bernard S. Mason and Elmer D. 
Mitchell. (A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 1935) 
421 pp. $2.50. 

This is practically an encyclopedia of games and social activi- 
ties for parties, group meetings of all kinds, council rings, picnics, 
and all occasions when the question comes up, “What shall we 
play?” The book is equally useful for the physical education 
instructor and the trained or untrained recreation leader. 


Financing Municipal Recreation. Randolph O. Huus. (George 
Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1935) 249 
pp. $2.50. 

The author of this work has made a thorough survey of the 
fiscal aspects of recreation administration in this country, and a 
special first-hand study of twenty-five systems of municipal 
recreation in cities of the East and Middle West. He discusses 
the details of expenditure and income, and develops some sug- 
gested standards of financial administration which should be of 
value to all in the field. 


Swimming Analyzed. Gertrude Goss. (A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York, 1935) 114 pp. $2.00. 

This newest addition to the literature on teaching swimming 
and diving emphasizes the use of games, stunts, and couple and 
team activities in learning water skills. The book is cleverly 
illustrated with “stickmen” and contains chapters on sanitation 
and prevention of infections as well as a complete progression 
for teaching swimming. 


Fun: Fun for All for Every Occasion. Harry D. Edgren. (Pub- 
lished by the author, Chicago, Illinois, 1935) 56 pp. mim. 
Mr. Edgren has gathered together in this book a wealth of 

suggestions for parties for every month in the year, and for other 

special occasions. He includes material on invitations, decora- 

tions, and refreshments as well as original program material. A 

bibliography and alphabetical index add to the value of the 

publication. 


Growth and Development of the Young Child. Winifred Rand, 
Mary E. Sweeny, and E. Lee Vincent. 2d Edition, reset. 
(W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1934) 429 pp. $2.75. 
This revised edition of a popular text brings to us the latest 

developments in the scientific understanding of the physical and 

mental growth of the preschool child, and the part played in 
normal development by the various aspects of family life. Parent 
education, mental hygiene, and common-sense application of the 
laws of hygiene are stressed and normal growth is fully described, 
with full allowance for a normal amount of deviation from the 
average. 


The Journal of HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





June, 1935 





Luther Halsey Gulick. Ethel Josephine Dorgan. 
Publications, Teachers College, 
York, 1934) 180 pp. $2.00. 
We have in this book a very sympathetic yet accurate pop 

trait of one of the foremost pioneers in our profession, wis 
Dorgan has made an intensive search of all possible sources ant 
has interviewed a large number of people who knew and 
associated with Dr. Gulick in his work in the fields of physiag! 
education, recreation and playgrounds, camping, folk dancin. 
scouting, and in the many organizations with whose early days 
he had been actively associated. The result is a scholarly we 
unassuming biography of a colorful individual. 





(Bureay 
Columbia University, As 











































The American School System. Aubrey A. Douglass, (F e 
and Rhinehart, New York, 1934) 491 pp. 
This book contains a very broad and inclusive descrinf 

of the American school system designed especially for prospect 

teachers and leaders in community life, including a discussion gf 

the issues which have recently or previously faced education, q 



































Classroom Relief Drills and Physical Education Lessons, 
Ferd John Lipovetz. (Published by the author, La ¢ 
Wisconsin, 1934) 108 pp., mimeographed. $1.50 plus Postage, 
This book gives a complete set of relief drills for grades one 

to six, with provision for four relief periods a day and a change 

of program each week during the school year. The drills are 
preceded by a brief foreword discussing the principles involved 
in the use of such breaks in the schedule of classes. 
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